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by Tough Guy who typifies the Chilled Car Wheel and 

we at the AMCCW hope that the Clear Aspect will symbol- 

ize a clear and untroubled future for railroad men in 1949. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to all! 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEE 
445 NORTH SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
American Car & Foundry Co. * Canadian Car & Foundry Co. * — Griffin Wheel Co. 
[ Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. * Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
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To meet the growing need for equipment that 
is especially adaptable for use with Diesel loco- 
motives, “Union” has designed a new stream- 
lined cab signal and a vertical equipment box 
for the 4-indication Type E Cab Signal System. 


Vertical Equipment Box .. . Cor- 

rectly proportioned to utilize effi- 
ciently the available space in Diesel loco- 
motives. Retains the features of the hori- 
zontal equipment box used with the Type 
E Cab Signal System, including rack 
mounting of instruments, with the rack 
suspended by shear-type bonded rubber 
mountings to absorb the maximum 
amount of vibration. Units are plug-in 
for maximum convenience in mainte- 
nance and inspection. 

















Streamlined Cab Signal . . . Spe- 

cially designed for mounting on the 
windshield center post of Diesel loco- 
motives. Visors are cast in the cover in 
streamlined fashion. Correctly propor- 
tioned, they effectively shade the roundels 
... make it possible to obtain clear, un- 
mistakable indications in bright daylight 
from any position in the cab. By means 
of a built-in dimmer control, the engire- 
man can reduce the intensity of the clear 
indication as desired. 


Our engineers stand ready to help you plan a cab signal system that is best 
suited to your particular needs. Just call or write our nearest district office. 





Union Switcn & Sicna. Company 
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TAMPING DOWN COSTS: Of special interest to engineering 
officers is the illustrated article, beginning at page 48, 
which tells how the Boston & Maine realized substantial 
savings on an extensive track-raising project on its Port- 
land division by use of two Multiple Tampers and other 
machines and devices. 





“MISTER BUS”: Out in Indiana Harbor, Ind., John Pora 
sells real estate, insurance, travelers’ checks—and bus 
tickets. Mr. Pora will, on occasion, sell rail or air tickets 
also, but for reasons pointed out in an article beginning 
on page 40, he much prefers to route his travel customers 
by bus. While not suggesting that railroads should make 
similar arrangements with independent “commission men,” 
our article offers a pertinent and interesting explanation 
of one of the methods by which tke bus lines get so much 
long-haul passenger business. It indicates also that many 
roads are neglecting to impress the advantages of rail 
travel on many people who have both the means and the 
desire to go places. 





THE PAUSE THAT PAYS: The extent to which Coca-Cola 
vending machines in Texas & Pacific shops and offices 
contfibute to employee recreation funds is described on 
page 45. 





“ASH CAN” FOR TARIFFS? Our news pages report a recent 
Washington speech by E. F. Lacey, executive secretary 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, in which he 
raised the question as to why a “simplified system of 
transportation charges” should not be initiated in place of 
“our present archaic system of freight tariffs.” 





WHAT KIND OF COAL? Diesel locomotivees may presently 
hold the motive power spotlight on American railroads— 
but there are still in active service a good many thousand 
steam locomotives, consuming annually a good many mil- 
lion tons of coal. So long as those locomotives continue 
to haul trains, the kind of coal they burn will affect the 
cost and the efficiency of their operation, and, consequently, 
the financial results of railway operation as a whole. 
Because good coal supply is still a matter of major 
importance, we publish, beginning on page 40, a paper 
presented to the Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ 
Association by E. C. Payne, consulting engineer of the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, in which he 
summarizes the results of questionnaires sent to the operat- 
ing and purchasing departments of various railroads. 





N.R.A.A. PLANS AHEAD: As related in an article on page 
o>, plans are already well under way for the exhibit to 
be held at Chicago next March by the National Railway 


Appliances Association in connection with the Golden 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





Anniversary meeting of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. 





RATE HEARINGS: An article starting on page 45 summarizes 
proceedings of the first two days of hearings by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 168—the 
railroads’ application for permanent and interim freight 
rate increases of 13 and 8 per cent. 





IT MUST HAVE HURT: Twice within recent months Ratlway 
Age has editorially criticized decisions of the so-called 
“neutral” referees of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. One of our criticisms concerned the reinstatement 
with full pay of an employee who was so dangerously and 
violently intoxicated while on duty that his conduct threat- 
ened the safety of several of his fellow employees. Our edi- 
torials have received widespread attention from newspapers 
in all parts of the country; have brought in several letters 
from our own readers, and have produced a storm of 
criticism in certain sections of the labor press—criticism 
so violent and uninhibited that it seems to indicate some 
guilty consciences among some of the brothers. The press 
comment is summarized in an article beginning on page 52; 
some letters to our editor are printed on the following 
pages, and our leading editorial, on page 37, goes into 
more detail concerning our reasons for publicizing such 
decisions—which are just as unfair to the great majority 
of railroad employees as they are to the railroads and 
to the public. The editorial makes it abundantly clear that 
Railway Age will continue to campaign for fair and con- 
structive treatment of the railroad industry. 





AROUND THE CORNER: The year 1948 was the “turning 
point in our post-war transportation difficulties,” at least 
so far as freight car supply is concerned, according to the 
annual report of Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads’ Car Service Division. The 
complete report is summarized on pages 51 and 52. 





DIESELS IN BRAZIL: A short illustrated feature article on 
page 55 describes the installation of Alco-G.E. Diesel- 
electric locomotives in place of wood-burning motive power 
on a mountain line in southern Brazil. 





14,000 CARS A MONTH: Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, has gone to bat 
for steel allocations large enough to permit construction 
of 14,000 freight cars a month, instead of the less than 
10,000 being currently produced. The impressive array 
of evidence which supports his position is summarized 
in a news story on page 60. 

















Thc tractive effort and smooth dynamic 
braking — the ability to haul heavy freight 
up mountains and economically brake it down 
grades— these are basic reasons why you'll 
find General Motors Diesel locomotives 
assigned to many of the nation’s toughest 
freight hauls. 


On the Denver and Rio Grande Western, for 
example, twelve General Motors Diesel freight 
locomotives show an average availability* 
record of 86.0% —and they have covered a 
total of 6,385,246 miles in six years’ operation. 
The average for each locomotive is 9,460 miles 
a month — on about the toughest hauling you 
can find. 





Across this important “bridge” route, an ex- 
treme variation in temperatures is experienced 
— from summer-time heat on the high Utah 
desert to winter cold in the Colorado Rockies. 
Heavy gradients are encountered on both the 
Royal Gorge and Moffat Tunnel routes. 


In this rugged service, General Motors Diesels 
demonstrate their superiority in terms that 
every railroad man understands — faster 
freight schedules, smoother starts and stops, 
reduction of helper service, minimum time-outs 
for servicing and elimination of expensive sup- 
porting services. 


*Availability determined on basis of hours available for service to total potential h 
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Political and public relations campaigns have 
the same purpose—winning public favor and sup- 
port. In both politics and public relations there 
exist differences of opinion among the supposed 
experts about how campaigns should be conducted. 

These differences in method could not be better 
exemplified than they were by Dewey and Truman 
in the recent political campaign. Dewey, candidate 
of a party supposedly favoring private enterprise 
and opposed to socialistic policies, said almost 
nothing for private enterprise or against socialism ; 
evaded discussion of specific issues which might 
have antagonized those who were going to vote 
against him anyway; and devoted himself to pious 
platitudes and glittering generalities which alienated 
many who intended to vote for him. Truman came 
out fighting for specific policies, by which he won 
the support of many who would have voted against 
him and the policies he advocated, if Dewey had 
attacked him and them as effectively as he could 
have done; and probably would have done, too, 
if he had really believed in the “American system.” 
Result: Dewey lost an election which it appeared 
impossible that any Republican could lose, and 
Truman won an election which it seemed impos- 
sible that he could win. 

Business is still confronted with the question of 
what it shall do about the vital issue of socialism 
versus private enterprise. The railroads are still 


HOW CAMPAIGN FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE? 





confronted with the question of what public re- 
lations policies they shall follow to get adequate 
net earnings and save themselves from government 
ownership. Both business and the railroads are con- 
fronted with the choice of campaign methods—- 
whether to discuss the issues bluntly, as Truman 
did, or whether to follow Dewey’s example and 
pretend that there isn’t anything controversial to 
discuss. 


Forthright Discussion or Evasion? 


The question whether there should be forthright 
discussion or evasion of issues of major importance 
to the railroads and the public is squarely presented 
by a controversy in which the Railway Age has 
become involved with leaders of the railway labor 
unions, and the story of which is told in an article 
appearing elsewhere in this issue, entitled “Railway 
Age Editorials Draw Blood.” Nothing else is so 
essential to maintenance of a public sentiment fa- 
vorable toward the railroads as reduction of acci- 
dents to a minimum by the safest operation possible. 
The principal cause of accidents is and always has 
been man-failure, especially neglect by employees 
to observe the rules of safe operation in which 
they are thoroughly schooled. Hence, whatever 
tends to make employees careless or reckless tends 
directly to increase railway accidents and thereby 






















to create an unfavorable public attitude toward 
the railroads. 

Railway Age on September 4 and October 23 
published editorials criticizing the policy of the 
labor unions in defending before the Railway Labor 
Adjustment Board members of the unions who 
had been disciplined by management for conduct 
inimical to safe operation, and also criticized so- 
called “neutral” referees for reversing disciplinary 
measures invoked against such employees. In one 
instance cited in the October 23 editorial a fireman 
while drunk took operation of the engine away from 
his locomotive engineer at the point of a knife, 
threatened his conductor with the knife, and threw 
a brakeman off the engine. The discipline applied 
to the fireman was reversed and he was reinstated 
to his job at full pay for his time out of service 
by the “neutral” referee, because, according to the 
referee, there was some technical defect in the 
railroad’s handling of the case. 


The Need for Spokesmen 


The fireman did not deny the charges against 
him. Nobody has ever denied them. And yet both 
David B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and “Labor,” 
weekly publication of the railway labor unions, 
have assailed Railway Age, as shown in the article 
elsewhere in these pages, for our report and com- 
ment on this and other cases. They allege that 
Railway Age has done the railways as well as 
railroad employees harm by being the source where- 
by the facts about these cases became known to the 
general press. , 

Just why was it Railway Age and not some other 
publication or some official spokesman of the rail- 
way industry, or perhaps some commentator on the 
radio, that started this row? Railway Age receives 
no revenue from the railways and the railway supply 
industry, excepting from the subscriptions and ad- 
vertising that it sells to them. Many other publi- 
cations and radio chains receive large patronage 
from these industries. And yet it is always Railway 
Age which, as in this instance, is charged by the 
railway labor leaders with being the spokesman of 
the “railway lobby” and is the target of their abuse. 
The reason is that Railway Age is the only pub- 
lication in the United States which carries on in 
its editorial columns a campaign against every 
policy which it believes tends to undermine private 
enterprise in the railway industry and the railway 
supply industry, and in favor of every policy which 
it believes will promote prosperity and preserve 
private enterprise in these industries. 

This paper does not agree with the Dewey school 
of thought in politics and public relations that the 
way to win the struggle for private enterprise is 
to avoid fighting those who are trying to destroy 
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private enterprise; or who for selfish reasons seek 
to undermine its efficiency. Railway Age believes 
that the outcome of this great struggle will be de- 
termined by action on specific issues and that the 
only intelligent way for the proponents of private 
enterprise to seek a favorable public decision on 
these specific issues is by boldly engaging in what- 
ever amount of public controversy may be necessary 
to controvert the advocates of socialistic and other 
policies which undermine private enterprise. As 
long as there are labor leaders and “neutral’’ re- 
ferees who are so short-sighted that they risk de- 
stroying the discipline essential to the safety of 
railway operation, there will be need for a watch- 
ful publication devoted to railroading which will 
expose them. As long as there exists a political 
movement favoring socialistic policies which threat- 
en the existence of private enterprise there will 
be need for spokesmen of private enterprise who 
will fight back, without pulling their punches, or 
private enterprise will be undermined and de- 
stroyed. 

Railway Age is no more a paid spokesman of the 
so called “railroad lobby” than any other publica- 
tion. Every railway labor leader knows this and 
when labor leaders direct, encourage or permit 
their press agents to assert otherwise they know 
perfectly well that they are directing, encouraging 
and permitting their press agents to lie. Railway 
Age would be glad to have some of the other pub- 
lications and some of the radio broadcasters who 
derive revenue from the railroad and railway supply 
industries show enough brains and guts to join 
this publication in attacking abuses and govern- 
ment policies adversely affecting the railways. 
Meantime, however, Railway Age will continue to 
campaign alone in behalf of fair and constructive 
treatment of these industries and will gladly take 
the abuse from labor leaders and spokesmen of 
subsidized transportation to which this paper has 
grown accustomed. 





SAFER THAN STAYING HOME 


Insurance actuaries will tell you that a person is 
safer riding as a passenger on a train than he is 
going about in his own home. This is an extraor- 
dinary fact, though it is neither new nor unknown. 
More significant commercially is the fact that the 
railroad is the safest known means of inland trans- 
port. Passenger deaths on the railroads in 1947 
stood at 0.16 per 100 million passenger-miles, com- 
pared with 3.2 on the air lines and 0.21 on city and 
interurban bus lines. Thus the air lines’ death-ratio 
was 20 times that of the railroads. The passenger 
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injury rate on the railroads the same year was 9.0, 
while that on the air lines was 0.04. Not many people 
walk out of a plane crash under their own power. 

But, from the standpoint of winning customers, 
the railroads have the most to talk about in their 
fine performance compared with the ubiquitous 
private automobile and taxicab, which were charged 
with 2.3 passenger deaths per 100 million passen- 
ger-miles in 1947—or almost 15 times the railroad 
ratio. 

The automobile injury rate is estimated rough- 
ly to bear about the same relationship to that 
on the rails. The population regards riding in a 
flimsy jalopy amid a crowded, fast-moving stream 
of cars with complete equanimity, while shaking 
heads at the occasional train derailment reported in 
the morning paper. The writer has observed pas- 
sengers on railroad-operated ferries in New York 
—on which nothing serious has occurred for at 
least 25 years—become concerned for their very 
lives in a fog; these same people probably risked 
their necks the same day by venturing forth in 
their own automobiles without a thought of danger. 


Record Must Be Maintained 


Of equal importance with broadcasting a good 
safety record is maintaining that record inviolate. 
The sequences of death and casualty rates of rail- 
road passengers over the past decade—affected by 
the level of traffic as much as by the accident rate 
itself—show no pronounced trend up or down in 
the railroads’ performance: 


Year Death Rate Injury Rate 
1937 0.07 10.16 
1938 0.32 10.49 
1939 0.12 11.02 
1940 0.32 10.62 
1941 0.11 9.92 
1942 0.17 6.32 
1943 0.29 5.72 
1944 0.25 4.91 
1945 0.14 5.14 
1946 0.16 Zed 
1947 0.16 9.0 
1948* 0.12 9.5 


* First seven months only 


The rise in the injury rate from the low of 1944 
apparently results from inability to hold down pas- 
senger casualties in proportion to passenger-miles, 
since 1944 was the peak year in passenger volume, 
which has declined steadily each subsequent year. 


Employees the Foundation of Safety 


A higher absolute standard of railroad perform- 
ance is necessary if the railroads’ superior ratio :s 
to be preserved. A large proportion of passenger 
deaths and injuries do not result at all from what 
the public thinks of as accidents—derailments and 
collisions—but from falls while walking through a 
train, mishaps while boarding or detraining, etc. 
The chief remedies for the latter are good design 
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of equipment and stations and zealous watchfulness 
by the railroad staff. 

Detailed statistics on actual “train accidents” in- 
volving physical damage to equipment show a dis- 
tinct upward trend over the last 25 years in causes 
due to employee negligence; a sharp downward 
trend in those due to mechanical defects; and a 
slight decrease in those due to roadway defects. 
Closer supervision, thorough job training and hon- 
est discipline, with backing all the way up to top 
management, suggest themselves as the principal 
tools toward a betterment of the railroads’ record 
in this area. Supervisory forces ought to take 
heart from the fact that, in the first six months of 
this year, the proportion of train accidents owing 
to employee negligence decreased, compared with 
the same half of 1947, continuing a recent short- 
term trend starting in 1944 which, it is hoped, will 
prove to be long-term. 

With safe employees as the foundation of their 
operations, the railroads should be able to tackle 
the residue of basic problems of defects in, or fail- 
ures of, equipment or roadway with assurance of 
success. 

The new aids placed at their command by 
engineers in the form of space or inductive radio 
communication between moving trains and between 
trains and wayside stations, control systems which 
make possible train operation by signal indication, 
and cab signals—to mention only a. few—should 
make a permanent dent in the accident rate. 

Safe travel-will be a potent lure for passengers as 
long as railroaders keep it that way, and keep it 
talked about. 





THAT 15 PERCENT TAX 


The magazine “Bus Transportation,” advocating 
repeal of the 15 per cent federal tax on common 
carrier passenger fares, suggests that each purchaser 
of a bus ticket be given a printed leaflet telling him 
about the tax he is paying—with spaces for the 
agent to fill in the exact amount of the fare and 
the tax, conveying the suggestion that the customer 
take the matter up with his Congressman if he be- 
lieves this tax unjust. 

Railroads, no less than other common carriers, 
would like to see the tax repealed, since it places 
them at an intolerable disadvantage in competing 
with private transportation. 

An attractive, simply-worded leaflet given to each 
purchaser of a railroad ticket, letting him know 
what is going on, ought to be very instructive if 
handed to him at the very moment when the tax 
hits him hardest—just when he pays it. 
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John Pora runs the Union Bus Depot 
in Indiana Harbor, Ind. He will handle 
all of your travel problems and a lot 
of other matters, too 
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Mr. Pora’s establishment is 
clearly marked as the town’s 
Union Bus Depot 


“MISTER BUS” IN INDIANA HARBOR 





li you happen to live in Indiana Harbor, Ind., there 
is very little you may want that you can’t get from 
John Pora. You may, for example, visit his office to 
inquire about the purchase of a house. As the leading 
real estate operator in town, Mr. Pora can give you 
all the information available. At the same time, he has 
the advantage of being able—right then and now—of 
selling you fire and storm insurance on the house and 
of notarizing all the documents in connection with the 
deal. Then, when the housing problem is solved to 
your satisfaction, he is ready and willing to plan you 
a complete tour to anywhere, sell you the tickets, and 
arrange travelers’ insurance on your personal safety 
and baggage insurance on that of your impedimenta. 
Also, he will sell you bank travelers’ checks, and if 
you are going abroad, take care of all the infinite de- 
tails of money exchange and international bank drafts. 

If you happen to specify rail movement, Mr. Pora 
will, of course, get it for you. But, since he gets no 
commission on this business—unless in connection 
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with an all-expense tour—he is not likely to be en- 
thusiastic about railroad transportation. In fact, noth- 
ing in his office or in his advertising even mentions 
railroad travel. On the other hand, he is more likely to 
favor air-line routing because he collects 10 per cent 
on gross ticket sales. He advertises himself as an “air 
lines ticket agency.” But even this has its draw- 
backs for him, because there is a great deal of tele- 
graphing, telephoning and other expense in connection 
with air travel—plus the danger of flight cancellations 
which require his immediate attention to arrange a 
change in itinerary—all of which must come out of his 
10 per cent. 


In the Bus Business 
If it is left up to him, Mr. Pora will probably route 
you by bus, because, for one thing, his office hap- 


. P . ” 
pens also to be Indiana Harbor’s' “Union Bus Depot, 
and because again he receives 10 per cent on gross 
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ticket sales, without too many “headaches” in arrang- 


ing the movement. It is true that he thinks 10 per cent . 


too little in view of his rising cost of handling pas- 
sengers, but it is quite obvious that Mr. Pora is very 
bus-minded indeed. 

His “plant” is quite uncomplicated. It is located in a 
building he owns, situated on a conspicuous corner 
on the main street of Indiana Harbor—East Chicago 
—a steel-mill city along the bottom of Lake Michigan 
about 20 mi. from Chicago’s Loop, having a popu- 
lation of about 54,000. He rents one of the store fronts 
therein to the state motor vehicle bureau, and another 
to the local Republican committee—of which he is a 
strong and active member, having been town con- 
stable eight consecutive terms. In the third store he 
maintains the Pora Travel Bureau. This is a simple 
room, with one bench to constitute the bus waiting 
room, a long counter for transacting bus and travel 
bureau business, and a smaller private office at the 
rear where one may see Mr. Pora about more de- 
tailed travel’ matters, and about real estate, insur- 
ance, politics, or income taxes. The room is well- 
lighted and scrupulously clean—a pleasant and in- 
formal: place in which to do business. On the counter 
are attractively displayed bus timetables, pamphlets 
about coming events..in Britain, and a fine folder of 
pictures. about the Colorado mountains. A few well- 
chosen and -new posters grace the walls. In his dis- 
play windows, Mr. Pora advertises his manifold busi- 
ness enterprises, but gives place of honor to an- 
nouncements of round-trip bus fares to points which 
he knows his clientele would be interested in visiting. 


Extent of Bus Business 


Three bus lines stop at Mr. Pora’s “Union Bus 
Depot.” The nationwide American Buslines stops 
four trips a day on its Chicago-New York route. 
Indianapolis & Southeastern Trailways makes six 
stops a day on its Chicago-Cincinnati route. DeLuxe 
Motor Stages, an independent operator, makes four 
calls daily on its Detroit-Chicago runs. In connec- 
tion with each stop, Mr. Pora or his staff must sell 
tickets, call out the runs, help load passengers, check 
their heavy baggage and help stow their hand bag- 
gage. 

As a registered travel agent he will also sell 
through tickets via any other bus lines in the coun- 
try which are members of the National Bus Traffic 
Association and a party to interchange arrangements 
—including the national Greyhound and Trailways 
networks. In this case he will route his customers 
to a point of interchange by one of the lines which 
uses his depot. 

Mr. Pora’s bus advertising and solicitation are 
specific—i.e. directed to a particular group. Most of 
his bus riders are of Mexican origin. Their chief 
aim in life is to visit their relatives in Texas or 
other parts of the Southwest or in old Mexico itself. 
He is careful, therefore, to direct most of his efforts 
toward publicizing the low fares available to the 
points which these customers would like to visit. 
Since he helps many of them with their government 
Papers,, income taxes, real estate matters, etc., and is 
likely also to change their dollars to pesos, if neces- 
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On the theory that railroad passenger men are interested in 
how their competitors work, Railway Age recently visited a 
commission bus depot. in. a steel town southeast of Chicago. 
A railroad man tipped us off that it was “an interesting oper- 
ation” and an explanation why bus lines get so much long- 
haul traffic which could be won to the railroad. 

It is not suggested that the railroads could, or should, turn 
over their local passenger “servicing” to independent business 
men, working on a commission basis, as do bus lines. Running 
railroads and running buses are not at all the same thing. 
But there is evidence that many roads are neglecting to reach 
a strata of the population where there are both the desire and 
the means to travel, but not a sufficient awareness of the ad- 
vantages and relative economies of rail travel. There is, in 
short, a need for “the personal touch.” 

There is another angle, too. Railroads, as they should, are 
abandoning or curtailing more and more branch line and local 
service. Whenever this is done, the railroad loses contact with 
the towns affected for its more profitable long-haul passenger 
traffic. In short, the bus station becomes the travel head- 
quarters for the community; and it is not going to put its 
customers on trains. The solution might be railroad ownership: 
of, or through rates with, local bus lines, or the payment 
of commissions to the proprietor of the bus agency equal to 
or exceeding those paid him by the highway carriers. Whether 
retention of branch-line town traffic is worth such a step by 
the railroads is a question for serious debate. 

Whatever the issue or the outcome, here is how John Pora 
wins bus customers. 





sary, Mr. Pora has a very close rapport with his Mexi- 
can customers, which almost guarantees their making 
long journeys by bus. It is said—perhaps in jest— 
that some of them find an especial affection for his 
establishment because it is called a union bus depot, 
which somehow links itself to the organization which 
claims to have raised their pay a lot. 

Mr. Pora sells about $2,500 worth of bus tickets in 
the average winter month and $4,000 in a summer 
month, exclusive of charter bus business which he ar- 
ranges for a Chicago firm. When it is considered that 
the lines that stop at his station are either small or 
new, and that Greyhound, which calls only at neigh- 
boring Hammond, takes about 75 per cent of the inter- 
city bus traffic in the vicinity, this is a good showing. 
More significant is that Mr. Pora’s ticket sales are 
steadily increasing. He owes it to “the personal 
touch.” 

John Pora came to the United States from Rumania 
in 1904. In 1908, when Indiana Harbor was in its in- 
fancy as a steel center, he established a steamship 
ticket agency, the principal business of which was to 
send Rumanians home for a visit or to bring over 
their friends and relatives to settle here. He still ad- 
vertises his services in the yearbooks and programs 
of local Rumanian societies, but that particular phase 
of his foreign business has dried up entirely, due to the 
impenetrability of the “iron curtain.” Mr. Pora speaks 
no Spanish, but he employs a young woman of Mexi- 
can ancestry who handles the inquiries of his Mexican 
customers. She, together with George K. Saric, 
comprise the staff of the Pora Travel Bureau and 
Union Bus Depot. 
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DO THE RAILWAYS WANT GOOD COAL? 


Survey on 18 roads indicates desire, vaguely defined, for quality—Data 


on relative value of prepared coal and run-of-mine generally inadequate* 





“The railroads have asked for an adequate supply of clean 
coal, properly sized to give efficient performance on road 
locomotives. Compliance with this request is not a matter to 
be arranged in casual conversation. What size is wanted? What 
tonnage will be taken regularly, and for how many years? Will 
a price be paid which is competitive with other commercial 
business on the desired size? If railroad traffic declines, will 
the steam locomotive be put on the shelf and coal contracts 
cancelled? In other words, is this locomotive fuel tonnage a 
satisfactory long-pull business?” 





o March, 1946, this speaker advised the bituminous 
coal industry in national convention that most of the 
coal being used by the railroads was of inferior quality, 
improperly sized, and a serious handicap to the steam 
locomotive in its attempt to meet the modern demands 
of railroads for higher speeds, greater capacity, re- 
latively lower operating cost, and greater availability. 
It was my recommendation at that time that regional 
standards for locomotive fuel be established—standards 
that would be acceptable to both the railroads and the 
coal industry as the best available for locomotive use, 
specifying the size and quality of the coals which 
could be made available from each producing mine, 
district or region. 

Again in 1947, to the coal industry in national con- 
vention, I urged the establishment of such standards 
for locomotive fuel. Also, in December, 1947, five 
speakers representing the locomotive builders, the 
railroads, the locomotive auxiliary equipment man- 
ufacturers, and the coal industry presented a symposium 
of papers at the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers on the subject “Im- 
proving the Availability of Steam Motive Power.” 
Once more, your speaker used this occasion to repeat 
the proposal for regional standards for locomotive 
fuel. 

In each of these papers, cumulative evidence was 
presented to show that steam locomotives cannot do 
the job which they are now expected to perform or 
that which they are capable of doing unless they are 
fired with coals of proper size and quality. The older 
the locomotive, the greater is the need for the best 
fuel available to obtain acceptable performance. 

In order to obtain first-hand information on the de- 


*From a symposium on the competitive position of steam motive 
power conducted at the annual meeting of the Railway Fuel and 
Traveling Engineers’ Association at Chicago on September 20-22, 
1948. The other phases of the ow were Causes of Loss of 
Steam Locomotive Availability, by A. Raymond, superintendent 
of ftiel and locomotive coy od Rng New York Central Procuring 
Good Coal for Steam Locomotives, by W. L. Lloyd, assistant 
engineer, hg a gag and The Field for Steam Motive- Power 


Research, by R. A. Sherman, assistant director, Batelle Memorial 
Institute. 
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By E. C. PAYNE 


Consulting Engineer, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 


ficiencies and weaknesses of the steam locomotive, | 
have followed these locomotives up and down the 
railroads and in the shops and have interviewed hun- 
dreds of railroad men, from section hands and fire 
cleaners at the bottom, to operating and administrative 
executives at the top. Cooperative fuel-performance 
standing tests and road tests with dynamometer car 
have been observed. Further information and data 
have become available through my participation in 
many research and development projects involving lo- 
comotive design and fuel performance. Additional in- 
formation has just been acquired from the responses 
to questionnaires which were directed to both the pur- 
chasing and operating departments of twenty railroads. 
In assembling the material for this paper, it seemed 
desirable to obtain information from top railroad 
purchasing and operating executives. Two question- 
naires were prepared; one was addressed to the fuel 
purchasing department and one to the operating depart- 
ment. Thirty-three questionnaires have been returned 
from railroads, supplying a great part of the data re- 
quested. It was apparent that serious thought had been 
given to the preparation of the answers, and it has been 
fascinating to review the great variety of opinions 
expressed, and to prepare a summary or weighted 
opinion based on the answers to each question. 


Purchasing Department Questionnaire 


1. The coal tonnage used by the road locomotives of 
the’ eighteen railroads returning questionnaires was 
50,943,000 tons in 1947. This is more than half of the 
tonnage used in this service by all of the railroads 
in the United States last year. 

2. The questionnaires showed that these 18 rail- 
roads consumed coal from 16 producing districts. Six- 
teen railroads used fuel coal from two or more pro- 
ducing districts, and there was no indication that the 
information given or opinions expressed were colored 
or restricted by limited experience with local coals. 

3. Purchasing agents were asked if it was their 
general policy to purchase run-of-mine or sized double- 
screened coal. Of the 16 answering this question, five 
indicated a policy or desire to purchase double-screened 
coal for their passenger locomotives, and one with all 
Diesel passenger locomotives wanted double-screened 
coal for freight locomotives. Three of the five pre- 
viously mentioned also wanted the same double- 
screened coal for their freight locomotives, but one 
wanted nut and slack and the other wanted run-of-mine 
for freight service. The remaining ten wanted run-of- 
mine, resultants, or nut and slack for both passenger 
and freight; however, frequently a preference for a 
“minimum of slack” was indicated. 

4 and 5. It was evident that the majority of the rail- 
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road operating departments had made few requests to 
the purchasing departments for double-screened coal ; 
and although five railroads were buying double-screened 
coal, only two small railroads had been able to obtain 
100 per cent of their needs—the others were able to 
get only one-fourth to two-thirds of their requirements 
of double-screened coal for passenger service only. 

6. Very few replies indicated any constructive plans 
for long-range purchasing of coal suitable for loco- 
motive use. There were several general statements such 
as “Trying to obtain better coal,” “Present situation 
will correct itself,” “Better coal a constant interest,” 
and five indicated flatly that they had no long-range 
purchasing plans. 

7. Answers combined with those from the operating 
department. Question 5 (below). 

8 and 9. Question 8 asked if tangible data were 
available to justify a price differential between run-of- 
mine and sized coal; and Question 9, if, in case no 
evidence was available, they believed that there was an 
overall saving when sized coal was used. Out of the 
16 replies to Question 8, 11 showed that no tangible 
data were available, four had evidence that justified 
the price differential, and one railroad made the flat 
statement that the higher price for double-screened 
coal could not be justified. On Question 9, 15 replies 
were given in which 10 were of the opinion that the 
price differential could be justified, one indicated they 
had no concrete evidence to justify the differential, 
and four replies indicated their belief that the price 
differential could not be justified. 

10. It has been impossible to summarize the opinions 
expressed concerning which of the fuel factors have 
had the greatest influence in the decline in favor of 
the coal-fired steam locomotive. Each of the factors 
shown was in first position in somebody’s opinion; 
unsuitable and unsuitable size predominated in first and 
second position. 


Suggestions to the Coal Industry 


11. This question asked for suggestions to the coal 
industry on how to improve the comparative position of 
coal-fired locomotives. Of the 15 replies, 12 may be 
summarized in this statement: “Furnish an adequate 
supply of properly sized and cleaned coal.” One reply 
suggested the development of a pulverized-fuel-fired 
locomotive of simple design; one suggested intensive 
study on turbine-operated locomotives; and one sug- 
gested that the coal industry develop a steam locomotive 
with higher efficiency. These answers indicate strong 
sentiment for the coal industry to supply more suitable 
locomotive fuel, and help is wanted in the development 
of new type locomotives. 

12. Concerning the current price relationship be- 
tween coal and Diesel oil, answers indicated the 
opinion that the margin in overall fuel operating cost 
still favors the Diesel, and if the Diesel price goes to 
20 cents with no increase in the price of coal, then 
this may be the break-even point for coal and oil. 

13, 14 and 15. These questions referred to petro- 
leum reserves, the future availability of synthetic Diesel 
fuel, and the energy sacrifice incident to the conversion 
of coal or natural gas to oil. The answers to these 
questions were indecisive and somewhat evasive, and 
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there were many “No Comments” and “Don’t Knows.” 
The railroads that have a large number of Diesels 
were quite optimistic concerning our petroleum re- 
serves and the near future competitive availability of 
synthetic Diesel oil. The railroads without Diesels were 
more pessimistic. Only one mentioned the hazard of 
the supply situation in the event of a war or national 
emergency. 


Operating Department Questionnaire 


1. Tonnage used in 1947 by road locomotives—op- 
erating and purchasing departments of two railroads 
gave different totals. 

2. Sixteen replies were given comparing 1940 and 
1947 fuel performance of locomotives in freight ‘ser- 
vice. There were 15 replies showing an increase in 
fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles, ranging 
from 0.6 per cent to 22.9 per cent. The average was 
about 10 per cent higher for 1947. Only one showed 
an improvement which amounted to 5.5 per cent and 
this was due to improving the locomotives. Concerning 
the performance of passenger locomotives, out of 13 
replies, nine indicated a higher fuel consumption rang- 
ing between 1 per cent and 26 per cent, with an aver- 
age of approximately 10 per cent. Four railroads 
showed improved performance which varied from 2.7 
per cent to 19.9 per cent. 

3. The causes of the inferior performance shown 
under Question 2, in both passenger and freight service, 
were indicated to be largely poorer quality of coal used 
in 1947. Several replies indicated that the use of Diesels 
on preferred trains had contributed to the higher fuel 
consumption of the steam locomotives which were now 
being used in secondary operation. Where improved 
performance was indicated, the cause was shown to be 
replacement of previously hand-fired engines, replace- 
ment of obsolete locomotives, front-end changes, and 
locomotive modernization. In reviewing these answers, 
there was little doubt concerning where the railroads 
believe the blame belongs for the poor fuel performance 
in 1947—poor coal quality was the major cause. 

4. Concerning the sizes predominantly used in each 
district, the replies to Question 4 were inadequate for 
conclusive analysis. It was noted, however, that the 
6 in. and 8 in. top size run-of-mine are being widely 
used. 

5. Coal sizes preferred by operating and purchasing 
departments: There is little agreement between rail- 
roads as to sizes which should be considered for long- 
range purchasing. Differences of opinion even exist 
between the purchasing and operating departments of 
the same railroad. This utter lack of agreement shows 
that inadequate test data are available on many rail- 
roads for firm decisions on size and quality standards 
covering coals which will give optimum performance. 

6. In those cases where the operating department 
requested double-screened coal, all but one indicated 
they could justify the price differential over run-of- 
mine. 

7. The test data supporting the answers given to 
Question 6 showed that only two railroads obtained 
price differential justification from three sources: 
standing tests, road tests, and observations. Three 
railroads had only road test data to justify the differ- 
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ential, and two had only general observations. It was 
quite evident that there was considerable uncertainty 
in the replies to Questions 5, 6 and 7, and that most 
of the railroads had reached conclusions concerning 
desirable sizes because of ready availability of certain 
sizes rather than as the result of exhaustive test in- 
vestigations to establish sizes which would give opti- 
mum performance. 

8. Concerning the major causes of unsuitable lo- 
comotive fuel: poor quality, improper size, and non- 
uniformity vied for first place. Votes were well divided 
on other causes mentioned in the questionnaire. 

9. All but one operating department indicated that 
their railroads were having difficulty meeting smoke 
law limitations. 

10. All railroad operating departments but one also 
indicated that double-screened coal gave less smoke 
trouble than run-of-mine. 

11. Thirteen railroads answered this question as to 
whether the tangible factors or the intangible factors 
were of greater importance in judging the overall value 
of double-screened coal over run-of-mine. Only one 
railroad indicated that the tangible results were of 
greatest importance; seven railroads indicated that 
the intangible factors were of greatest importance; 
and five railroads indicated equal importance for both. 

12. This question asked operating men the most 
important things that the coal industry can do to help 
the railroads. There is a general agreement that the 
coal industry can best serve the railroads by furnish- 
ing an adequate supply of cleaned coal, properly sized 
for efficient use on the locomotive. It was also sug- 
gested that the coal industry should continue to assist 
in cooperative research with the railroads for the de- 
velopment of improved types of locomotives. One op- 
erating executive suggested that the coal industry 
should not urge the railroads to take fuel coal which 
is unsuitable for use on a locomotive. It would probably 
be treason if this executive made such a suggestion 
to the coal traffic department of the same railroad. 

With my background of personal experience, and the 
additional information from the questionnaire answers 
of 33 railroad men representing 18 railroads, it is my 
firm conviction that the coal-fired steam locomotive 
very definitely has a place in the future railroad motive- 
power picture. This statement, however, should be 
qualified because the locomotive builders, the railroads 
and the coal industry must, through cooperative effort, 
eliminate some of the design and performance weak- 
nesses of this type of motive power. In addition, certain 
existing coal purchasing and supply policies between 
the railroads and their fuel suppliers must be moder- 
nized. Unless changes are made, the present coal-burn- 
ing locomotive will not be a continuing major factor 
in the field of railroad transportation. 

It is my belief that long-range planning of locomotive 
fuel purchases must be undertaken and a gradual change 
should be made from run-of-mine to double-screened 
mechanically cleaned coal.The top size of suitable coal 
for road locomotives should not be less than 2 in. and 
not greater than 5 in. The optimum top size is nearer 
3 in. because the minumum clearance through which 
coal must pass in traveling from the tender to the 
fire-box on most stoker-fired engines is probably just 








under 3 in. Sizes larger than 2-% to 3 in. will be 
mashed, and the excess fines so produced will pass out 
the locomotive stack, largely unburned. Smoke and 
fly ash at high burning rates are primarily the result 
of partially burned fine coal which is picked up by high 
velocity gaseous products of combustion above the 
fuel bed. These fine particles have insufficient time to 
burn in suspension in a direct line between the tip of 
the arch and the flue sheet. This fine coal cinder is 
the source of a great heat loss and countless troubles. 

The minimum bottom sizes for the double-screened 
coals in each region should probably range between 
% in. and 1-% in. Moisture, ignition characteristics, 
ash-softening temperature and other physical, chemical 
and performance characteristics all will affect fuel 
performance. 


Production and Preparation 


The railroads have asked for an adequate supply of 
clean coal, properly sized to give efficient performance 
on road locomotives. Compliance with this request is 
not a matter to be arranged in casual conversation. 
What size is wanted? What tonnage will be taken re- 
gularly, and for how many years? Will a price be 
paid which is competitive with other commercial 
business on the desired size? If railroad traffic declines, 
will the steam locomotive be put on the shelf and coal 
contracts cancelled? In other words, is this locomotive 
fuel tonnage a satisfactory long-pull business? 

Suppose it is agreed that a mutually satisfactory 
arrangement can be made and the coal producer re- 
ceives a new five-year contract for 600,000 tons annual- 
ly of mechanically cleaned double-screened coal with a 
5 in. maximum top size and a % minimum bottom size. 
This will require 50 cars per day, 240 days per year. 

To supply this new contract a mine producing one 
million tons per year will be required. This is 4,000 
tons per day (80 cars), 250 days per year. To this 
point the arithmetic is simple. As we go further the 
simplicity disappears. 

To justify opening this mine at least 20 million tons 
of recoverable coal must be available to the new tipple 
site. If 5,000 tons per acre are recoverable, then 4,000 
acres must be accumulated for the reserve. Assuming 
mineral rights are $500 per acre, then $2,000,000 is in- 
vested in the coal before the mine is even started. 

Now to obtain minimum production costs under- 
ground mechanical mining equipment must be used, 
and today this will require an investment of approx- 
imately $4.50 per ton of annual production. Another 
four and a half million is invested. Mechanical cleaning 
will also be required for the quality and uniform- 
ity demanded. For these facilities approximately 75 
cents per ton of annual production must be invested— 
another $750,000. The investment total now in land 
and equipment and facilities is $7,250,000. Another 
million dollars will probably be needed for working 
capital. 

If our reputation is good and we know our business 
the necessary capital can be obtained. It will require 
three years to get into production to produce coal at 
the rate required and provide the quality which is 
demanded. 
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Workers at the Fort Worth shops contribute to their own recreation funds each time they buy a soft drink 


PAUSE THAT PAYS ON THE T. &P. 





ecty 100 Coca-Cola vending machines in the shops 
and offices of the Texas & Pacific are contributing 
materially to the support and maintenance of em- 
ployee activities all along the line, as well as provid- 
ing refreshment. If the thirst for soft drinks continues 
through 1948 at the rate indicated in the first six 
months of the year, total net for employee recreation 
funds will reach $10,000 to $14,000. 

The vending machines are of conventional types, 
and are supplied by the Coca-Cola Company, or, 
in some cases, by the Doctor Pepper Company. Each 
five-cent sales nets slightly more than one cent— 
25 cents for each case of 24 bottles—for recreation 
funds which are maintained separately at different 
points on the system. 

Example of administration and application of the 
funds are as follows: 

At Marshall, Tex.—the principal T. & P. shops— 
1,300 employees use 18 soft drink machines. During 
the winter months about 800 cases have been con- 
sumed each month, and by June 15, $2,421 had come 
in as profit to an employee recreation fund controlled 
by an eight-member board. Each expenditure re- 
quires a two-thirds approval by the board. To date, 
the money has been used to pay the expenses for 
nine company bowling teams and two softball teams. 
Barbecues for the entire force and their families are 
planned. 
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At the general offices in Dallas, Tex., 1,100 em- 
ployees netted $251 from the first two months opera- 
tion of nine Coca-Cola machines. A 16-member com- 
mittee with representatives from each of the nine 
T. & P. office building floors sits in judgment on 
disbursements. They have agreed to save their profits 
until a $1,000 balance exists, and to retain a balance 
of $500 thereafter. A clubhouse is their eventual aim, 
but, in the meantime, the funds are being used to 
assist various employee organizations, such as the 
Speakers Club, the Men’s Chorus, and the bowling 
and softball teams iri financing dinners, trips or 
picnics. Aid is granted these organizations upon ap- 
proval of petitions by a two-thirds vote of the com- 
mittee. 

At Fort Worth, Tex., 16 machines have netted 
$3,502 to date. Officers of the employee recreation 
club handle the fund and have a clubroom in mind 
for the first major expenditure. 

One T. & P. man feels that the program is a 
simple, straightforward illustration of free-enterprise 
at work—a practical example of return on investment. 
“Every nickel earns a penny.” The cooperative nature 
of the program fits into the general T. & P. employee 
and public relations program by aiding the support 
of organizations which are fostering good fellowship 
among employees, with better public relations as the 
inevitable accomplishment. 
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citings on the railroads’ Ex Parte 168 petition for a 
permanent freight-rate increase of 13 per cent, and 
emergency relief in the form of an 8 per cent interim 
advance, got under way in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 30 before Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In order to accommodate the large 
crowd on hand for the hearings, they are being held 
in the auditorium of the Department of Labor build- 
ing which is adjacent to the commission’s head- 
quarters. 

Commissioner Aitchison is presiding, and on the 
bench with him are the three other members of Di- 
vision 2—Commissioners Splawn, Mahaffie and 
Alldredge. Also sitting are members of a cooperating 
committee of state commissioners, consisting of Chair- 
man N. J. Holmberg of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, Chairman N. B. Knight, Jr., 
of the Louisiana Public Service Commission, and 
Commissioner Kenneth Potter of the Public Utilities 
Commission of California. 

Chairman Aitchison’s opening statement said that 
the decision in the case would be by the entire com- 
mission. The statement also indicated the com- 
mission’s plan to dispose of the motion for interim re- 
lief at the present series of Washington proceedings, 
and then to hold other hearings on the proposed 
permanent adjustment in each of the four major rate 
territories. As soon as possible after the close of the 
Washington hearings, Mr. Aitchison said, the entire 
commission will hear oral argument on the interim- 
relief proposal. 

Thus he asked protestants to confine their presenta- 
tions at those hearings to the interim-relief phase, in- 
sofar as that is possible. He added, however, that this 
suggestion was not intended to exclude protestant 
presentations on the basic petition at this time—pro- 
vided they do not “unduly delay consideration of the 
motion.” 

Meanwhile, of course, the Washington hearings in- 
clude the cross-examination of railroad witnesses. The 
railroad presentations had been filed with the commis- 
sion and distributed to interested parties on November 
9, as required by the special rules of practice adopted 
by the commission for the proceeding. As reported in 
the Railway Age of November 13, page 46, these 
presentations are designed to show generally that the 
proposed rate advance is badly needed to offset in- 
creased costs and bring net railway operating income 
within striking distance of a fair return on investment, 
thus assuring continuance of current modernization 
programs on a soundly-financed basis. They also point 
up the composite view of traffic officers that any loss 
of business to railroad competitors would be more than 
offset by revenue from the higher rates. 

The presentations include 20 statements, and the 
original plan to have only five of them put into the 
hearing record as oral testimony, while the others 
went in as “verified statements,” has been modified. 
Nine railroad witnesses are now expected to appear. 
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BEGIN HEARINGS ON FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


They are: Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice-president of 
the. Association of American Railroads and director 
of its Bureau of Railway Economics; Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; C. 
McD. Davis, president of the Atlantic Coast Line; 
Clark Hungerford, president of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco; Walter S. Franklin, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania; W. W. Hale, vice-president 
of the Southern Pacific; J. L. Sheppard, assistant vice- 
president of the Illinois Central; Dr. Jules Backman, 
economist, of New York University, and C. E. 
Huntley, secretary-treasurer of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association. 

As in previous general rate proceedings, various sta- 
tistical reports and compilations issued by the I.C.C. 
were stipulated into the record with the consent of all 
parties. The list, as read by Chairman Aitchison, in- 
cluded the so-called waybill studies being made in the 
commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics. Another preliminary was the formal offer- 
ing by L. F. Orr, who represents the Dairy Indus- 
tries Committee, of his motion to have the proceeding 
broadened to bring into issue the divisions of joint 
rates. 

Chairman Aitchison said that the commission would 
consider the motion, and Mr. Orr asked to be heard 
on it before any decision is made on the interim-relief 
motion. 

Jacob Aronson, vice-president and general counsel 
of the New York Central, who is serving as chief 
counsel for the railroads, made a brief opening state- 
ment, asserting that the carrier evidence “abundantly 
supports” the application and the interim-relief motion. 
He summarized the evidence generally as a showing of 
“lack of earnings” and “disturbing” prospects. As to 
the interim-relief phase, he reminded the commission 
that the railroad petition offered to pay reparations if 
the permanent increases allowed should be lower than 
the interim advance. 


Parmelee Cross-Examined 


Dr. Parmelee was the first railroad witness, and his 
testimony was the statement he had submitted in ad- 
vance, except for what he called “minor” changes 
indicating developments since November 9. The B. 
R. E. director was subjected to considerable cross- 
examination by various counsel, including Wilbur 
LaRoe, representing the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, John S. Burchmore of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, General Solicitor F. G. Hamley of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, James K. Knudson of the Department of 
Agriculture, and John F. Finerty, representing the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute and the 
American Zinc Institute. 

These examinations generally were designed to draw 
from Dr. Parmelee additional explanations of his esti- 
mates and his estimating methods, and they seemed 
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calculated also to indicate that the railroads might 
not be in need of the entire amount sought in the 
petition. In questioning the B. R. E. director on the 
prospective loss of traffic to competing transport agen- 
cies, Mr. Hamley referred to a recent newspaper story 
which said that the A. A. R. was conducting a study 
to determine why carloadings were down in a period 
when truck traffic was rising. Dr. Parmelee called 
the story “phony,” saying that he knew of no such 
study having been made. 

In response to questioning from Mr. Finerty as to 
“major” railroads in “the red” this year, Dr. Parmelee 
mentioned the Central of New Jersey. Mr. Finerty 
said he didn’t mean “perennial bankrupts.” Dr. Par- 
melee then named the Long Island, which Mr. Finerty 
called “another perennial bankrupt.” Mr. Aronson ob- 
jected to such characterizations, and Chairman Aitchi- 
son ordered them stricken from the record. 

Mr. Finerty then undertook to draw from Dr. Par- 
melee a conclusion as to whether the situation pre- 
sented in the B. R. E. director’s exhibit added up to 
an “emergency.” 

Dr. Parmelee replied that the matter was one for 
the commission to decide. When Mr. Finerty insisted 
that a “statistician” could be called upon to answer 
such a question, Chairman Aitchison closed the sub- 
ject with this comment: “A statistician can’t be re- 
quired to express an opinion about the ultimate fact to 
be decided by the commission when the commission 
doesn’t care to have his opinion.” 

Parker McCollester, counsel for the Associated In- 
dustries of the State of New York, raised the question 
as to why the railroad comparisons of rate increases 
with increases in expenses had been based on 1939. 
Chairman Aitchison said that he, too, had been in- 
terested in that question, because 1939 was a year 
in which the railroads needed traffic more than any- 
thing else. Dr. Parmelee explained that the railroad 
comparisons did not involve consideration of 1939 as 
a good year or a bad year; they were using it to show 
the comparative trends of costs and levels of rates. 
Mr. McCollester then asked why the railroads were 
not seeking to offset the entire increase in costs by 
advances in rates. That was a policy decision, Dr. 
Parmelee replied, adding that his showing was de- 
signed to indicate that the rate-increase proposals 
were “well within” the cost increases. 

Other cross-examination of Dr. Parmelee brought 
forth a request for a breakdown of index numbers he 
had presented to show prices received and paid by 
farmers. Chairman Aitchison suggested that Mr. 
Knudson have the information supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In doing so, the chairman 
reminded Mr. Knudson that “the act which author- 
izes you to appear also authorizes us to call upon you 
for assistance.” Mr. Knudson agreed to furnish the 
breakdown. 


Budd Testifies 


Dr. Parmelee was followed by President Budd of 
the Burlington to whom Chairman Aitchison directed 
several questions. Among them was an inquiry as 


to what capital expenditures the railroads expected to 
make in the next 10 years—exclusive of replacements 
of rolling stock and track. Mr. Budd said that the 
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Burlington expected to spend about $50 million, ad- 
ding that experience had indicated that all class I 
roads together spend about 40 times as much as that 
road for such purposes. Thus he put at $2 billion the 
10-year total for such improvements as elimination of 
curvature, reduction of grades, crossing eliminations, 
and by-passes around congested areas. He also said 
that the Burlington has plans for improving its com- 
mutation services at Chicago at an expenditure of 
about $12 million. 

Referring to that part of Mr. Budd’s statement 
wherein the Burlington president had said that rail- 
roads “are not well suited to provide transportation in 
small quantities,’ Chairman Aitchison suggested that 
“historically, that’s what the railroads were for.” Mr. 
Budd replied that he had meant that the railroads are 
not now in a good competitive position to handle short- 
haul and small-quantity shipments. He added, how- 
ever, that they are transporting “everything that’s 
offered.” 

“Except human beings,” Mr. Aitchison said. 

Mr. Budd replied that he didn’t think that railroads 
do “so bad” by human beings. The chairman came 
back to say that the Burlington had abandoned “branch 
line after branch line.” Mr. Budd said the abandon- 
ments had been economically justified. 

Then Chairman Aitchison suggested that Mr. Budd 
had set up the “ideal situation” for a railroad as one 
wherein the traffic consisted of heavy-volume, long- 
haul freight tonnage and luxury passenger business. 
The chairman went on to ask if the railroads had made 
any effort to work out a plan which would provide 
for small-quantity shipments, short-haul business, and 
passenger service other than that of long-distance 
trains. 

While he emphasized that some branch lines were 
exceptions in that they were producers of important 
traffic, Mr. Budd replied that generally the freight 
business, as well as the passenger business, is “‘gravi- 
tating” to the main lines. 

“Gravitating or being forced?” Mr. Aitchison asked. 

“Well,” Mr. Budd replied, “it’s going there, and we 
haven’t abandoned people on branch lines until they’ve 
abandoned us.” 

He added that the truck has become able to do the 
short-haul job better, and that it would be a “waste” 
from the standpoint of the national economy as a whole 
to continue handling that traffic by rail. The Burling- 
ton president also pointed out that many abandoned 
branch lines might have been kept in operation if 
arrangements for smaller train crews could have been 
made with railroad employees. “We sometimes reach 
the point where there are more employees on the train 
than there are passengers,” he added. 

Mr. Knudson questioned Mr. Budd as to the recent 
agreement to extend for six months beyond February 
28, 1949, the voluntary steel-allocations program for 
the construction of 10,000 freight cars a month. Mr. 
Budd said he had seen newspaper reports of the de- 
cision, but had no other information. 

In order to expedite the proceedings a “‘side-show” 
hearing was opened on December 1 in one of the com- 
mission’s hearing rooms. Examiner McGrath is presid- 
ing at those sessions where witnesses for various 
individual shippers are making their presentations. 
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Tamping the first raise of 234 in. with a Multiple Tamper. 
A second raise of 2 in. was tamped by another Multiple Tamper 


Removing an old tie with the aid of the “t’e-tee,” a special 
tool developed for this purpose on the B. & M. 


eC — 
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MECHANIZED TAMPING 
REDUCES COSTS 


Substantial savings were realized by the 
Boston & Maine on an extensive track- 
raising project by the use of two Multiple 


Tampers and other machines and devices 





Ae carrying out a recent highly mechanized track- 
raising job, on which the equipment used included 
two Multiple Tampers, the Boston & Maine realized 
important economies as compared with previous pro- 
jects of a similar nature on which fewer or no units 
of power equipment were used. On this latest project 
the cost of the work was $1.055 per foot of tracks, in- 
cluding the cost of installing ties but not the purchase 
price of the ties or the handling charges. This com- 
pares with a cost of $1.577 per foot for a similar 
project carried out in 1947, in which the tamping 
was done entirely with forks, and with $1.178 per foot 
on another 1947 job, on which the first raise was made 
with forks, while tamping on the second raise was 
done with a Multiple Tamper. The cost figures for 
1947 have been equated to compensate for wage 
increases made since that time. 

The project on which these savings were made was 
carried out during the 1948 working season and in- 
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Facing page—Special tools were used to nip the ties up during 
the tamping operations. Below—Tie centers were tamped 
lightly to insure that the more solidly tamped ballast under 
the rails would be retained in position 


volved a 22-mi. stretch of the double-track main line 
of the Boston & Maine’s Portland division, which ex- 
tends from Boston, Mass., eastward to Portland, Me., 
115 mi. On this job the track was given a general 
lift of 434 in. on stone ballast, and new ties were in- 
stalled at the rate of about 1,023 per mile of track. 


Two Raises Made 


The method of using the Multiple Tampers in the 
track-raising phase of the project was of special in- 
terest. The first machine, following closely behind the 
tie-renewal operations, tamped the initial raise of 
approximately 234 in. The second machine, working 
about % mi. behind, then tamped the second raise of 
2 in., which brought the track to its final surface. This 
method was adopted because it was felt that it would 
result in greater uniformity of tamping and would hold 
the surface more permanently than if one machine 
were used to tamp the entire raise of 434 in. in one 
operation. 

The original Multiple Tamper was described in 
the Railway Age of May 3, 1947. This is a track- 
mounted unit and, as now constituted, has a heavy 
crosshead member to which are attached 12 electric 
vibratory tampers. The tampers are so mounted that 
they tamp both sides of a single tie simultaneously as 
the crosshead is lowered. The crosshead is alternately 
lowered and raised, permitting the blades of the tampers 
to penetrate the ballast and push the stone ahead of 
them. The time needed for the complete cycle at each 
tie varies between 5 and 10 seconds, including the 
time required to move the machine to the next tie. 

Another interesting aspect of the work was the 
assignment of a construction supervisor who was in 
complete charge of all phases of the project. The 
track supervisor regularly assigned to this territory 
was thus relieved of all responsibility in connection 
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To assure the track forces maximum use of the track, the 


operating department arranged for single-track operation 
daily during working hours. Here, a west-bound train passes 
the work on the eastward track 


with the project, leaving him free to attend to his 
normal duties. The duties of the construction super- 
visor, in addition to supervising the daily work, in- 
cluded arranging for work trains and their proper 
makeup daily, supervision of the labor camp, and 
making arrangements with the operating department 
for the use of the track. 

The track involved in this project extends from a 
point about % mi. east of the passenger station at 
Haverhill, Mass., to Rockingham Jct., N. H. Approx- 
imately 18 passenger trains and 7 freight trains oper- 
ate daily in each direction over this double-track line 
during the summer. 

These tracks, for the most part, are laid with 112-lb. 
rail on 22 ties per 39-ft. panel, although a few short 
stretches are laid with 130-lb. material. The old ballast 
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was of trap rock, except for a short stretch of washed 
gravel in both tracks. The last general resurfacing 
was done in 1934. The new ballast added in the re- 
cent project was also trap rock, ranging from 3 in. 
to 1% in. in size. 

To assure the track forces maximum use of the 
track, the operating department arranged for single- 
track operation daily during working hours. This 
was facilitated by assignment to the project of a con- 
struction trainmaster, who supervised train movements 
in the immediate vicinity of the work, as directed by 
the dispatcher, with whom he consulted frequently by 
telephone so that both might be kept advised of any 
changes or emergencies. To facilitate single-track 
operation, the territory was divided into sections and 
temporary crossovers were installed near each end 
of the sections so that trains could be routed around 
the job during working hours. 

A pilot conductor and four flagmen were also as- 
signed to assist in handling trains around the work. A 
flagman was posted one mile from each end of the 
single-track operation and the other two were as- 
signed to handle the crossover switches at the ends of 
the detour sections. The conductor rode as pilot on the 
engine of each train thus single-tracked. In most cases 
he returned almost immediately on a train moving in 
the opposite direction but, when this was not possible, 
and a following train was approaching, a motor car 
was dispatched to return him to the starting point. 

The initial step of the project was carried out on the 
westward track, beginning at Rockingham Jct., and 
working westward to Exeter, five miles. When this 
stretch had been completed, the force returned to 
Rockingham Jct., and brought up the eastward track. 
Similar methods were followed between Exeter and 
East Kingston, five miles; between East Kingston and 
Newton Jct., four miles; and between Newton Jct. and 
Haverhill, at the west end of the project, eight miles. 


Force and Procedure 


The force employed on this work totaled 143 men, 
including 9 foremen, 6 assistant foremen and 8 ma- 
chine operators. The initial unit of this force was 
employed in the tie-renewal operations and included 
2 foremen, 2 assistant foremen, a machine operator 
and 35 trackmen. Spike pullers were employed in this 
work and removal of the old ties was further facilitated 
by the use of a “tie-tee’—a tool developed by the 
B. & M. for this type of work. With this tool one man, 
using a lining bar as a lever, can loosen old ties and 
move them to a point where they can be pulled out of 
the track with tongs or picks. 

The tie-renewal force included in its equipment a 
light compressor for operating two pneumatic spiking 
hammers. In the earlier part of the summer, an Inger- 
soll-Rand Spot-Air portable compressor, mounted on 
a push car, was used for this purpose. Later this unit 
was assigned to other work and it was replaced with 
a 105-cu. ft. trailer compressor, mounted on pneumatic 
tires, which was coupled to a motor car and towed 
behind it with the tires riding on the track rails. 

Behind the initial unit came a force that made the 
first raise of 234 in., using a Multiple Tamper. This 
force included a foreman, an assistant foreman, 2 men 
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on the Multiple Tamper and 16 trackmen. Its activity 
was, in part, integrated with the tie-renewal work, 
so a single setting of jacks served for both operations. 
The foreman of the raising force, who worked in 
advance of the tie-renewal gang, directed their setting. 
The jacks were allowed to remain in place until the 
track was tamped and then were carried ahead on a 
dolly, moved on the adjacent track. 

The initial raise was made on the old ballast. New 
ballast was then distributed by work train, following 
which the second raise was made. 


Making the Second Raise 


The second raise of 2 in. was performed about % 
mi. behind the first operation. This arrangement us- 
ually permitted the first raise to settle overnight, under 
traffic. The force employed in the second raising unit 
included a foreman and an assistant foreman, 2 men 
on the Multiple Tamper, and 24 laborers. 

Following directly behind the second tamping ma- 
chine was a “center-tamping” unit of two men, equipped 
with two Jackson vibratory tampers and a portable 
power unit, mounted on an outrigger-type dolly. These 
men tamped the ties lightly under the center of the 
track, the purpose being to fill any void along the 
center line and thus offset any tendency of the machine- 
tamped ballast near the rails to become loosened. 

The final unit of the organization was a 14-man 
lining gang which, operating behind the second tamp- 
ing unit, performed all clean-up operations incident 
to the work. Lining on tangents was done with the 
aid of a track-line instrument, while that on curves 
was done to stakes set by the string-lining method. 

All track raising was done by eye with the aid of 
a Fairmont spot board. Grade stakes were used only 
on the permanent run-offs, at the end of the work and 
at other locations, such as at bridges, where the track 
was not raised. 

A regular work train was assigned to this project, 
handling an average of eight cars of ballast daily and 
such other material and supplies as were necessary. 
This train was also used to transport the entire force 
between the labor camp, located at Rockingham Jct., 
and the point of work. 


Production Averages 


During the entire project, the first raising force 
averaged 2,024 ft. of track per day, while the daily 
production of the second unit averaged 2,060 ft. The 
average working time for the machines was 6 hr. 25 
min. daily. Delays included an average of 1 lr. 14 min. 
daily for riding time and 45 min. daily for miscellane- 
ous causes. The working day averaged 8 hr. 24 min. 

This project was organized and carried out under 
the general supervision of T. G. Sughrue, chief en- 
gineer of the B. & M., Boston, and H. F. Fifield, 
engineer maintenance of way. H. F. Tupper, division 
engineer of the Portland division, Dover, N. H., and 
F. R. Spofford, assistant division engineer, exercised 
more direct supervision over the work. 

[More complete details of this project are given in 
an article in the December Railway Engineering And 
Maintenance.—Editor] 
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1948 WAS “TURNING POINT” 
OF FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 








Chairman Gass of Car Service Division says in annual re- 


port that new-car production at present rate will "go far 


toward completely overcoming difficulties" in months ahead 


Gonsinwe production of 10,000 new freight cars per 
month “will go far toward completely overcoming any 
car supply difficulties in the coming months,” Chairman 
Arthur H. Gass of the Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads predicts in his 
annual report. The report, issued late last month, 
says that 1948 “marks the turning point in our post- 
war transportation difficulties’ in so far as freight 
car supply is concerned. 

This year’s shortages of refrigerator cars and box 
cars are found by Mr. Gass to have been “a great 
deal less serious” than those of 1947, but he adds that 
deficiencies in the supply of gondola and hopper cars 
“continued to plague both railroads and shippers due 
to extremely heavy demands for such equipment.” 
Action taken to relieve this situation includes C. S. D. 
recommendations that additional purchases be made by 
those roads “which appear to be in need of larger 
ownership” of gondolas. The study out of which these 
recommendations came was referred to by Mr. Gass 
in an address before the Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board in Washington, D. C., on September 
30. There he said that the recommendations called 
for the ordering of 60,000 gondolas in addition to the 
18,000 then on order. 


Western Roads Need More Gondolas 


“Generally speaking,” Mr. Gass’ annual reports says, 
“western roads are less adequately supplied with gon- 
dola cars, particularly those most adapted to the re- 
quirements of the steel trade, and this deficiency has 
been accentuated by the development in recent years 
of extensive steel production in the western area. There 
is a particularly strong obligation on western roads 
to examine their gondola car ownership in the light 
of the expanding requirements in that territory for 
this class of car.” 

Previously, the C.S.D. chairman had recalled that the 
division’s 1947 annual report prescribed “more cars” 
as the “only lasting cure” for shortages. Thus he re- 
gards the present 10,000-car monthly rate of production 
as the “minimum that can be justified,” although the 
prospects for maintaining production at or near that 
rate are “somewhat uncertain.” During the 12 months 
ended September 1, the loss in ownership, due to re- 
tirements exceeding installations, was halted for the 
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first time since the war. The September 1 ownership 
was 19,000 more cars than that of September 1, 1947. 
“To accomplish this relatively small increase,” Mr. 
Gass points out, the Class I roads installed “over 
100,000” new cars in the 12 months. 

Meanwhile, the division has had the continued co- 
operation of interested parties in its undertaking to 
attain “the most efficient utilization of existing equip- 
ment and in that way to stretch the use of available 
cars to the utmost.” Mr. Gass’ list of cooperators in- 
cludes the railroads, shippers and receivers of freight, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and “other government agen- 
cies.” 


A Good Public-Relations Job 


Listed among the division’s 1948 accomplishments 
is the public relations job done in connection with the 
handling of the grain movement. “A definite accom- 
plishment this year in connection with this mass move- 
ment,” Mr. Gass reports, “was our apparent success 
in convincing the grain trade, the press and the 
legislators from the grain originating states that so 
long as the railroads furnished enough cars to move 
all the grain that could be unloaded at destination, the 
carriers have performed their duty.” Sufficient cars 
for that purpose were furnished, and thus the rail- 
roads were not severely criticized, as they had been 
in former years, for car shortages in the country grain 
loading areas. 

In his review of the automobile-car situation, Mr. 
Gass refers to the “rapid progress being made by the 
automotive industry in their program for decentral- 
izing assembly of set-up vehicles.” This, he continues, 
has brought “increased requirements for cars con- 
taining special interior fixtures for handling automo- 
bile parts from producing to assembly plants and a 
reduced demand for so-called auto-device cars.” Mean- 
while, O. D. T. instructions are still in effect, re- 
quiring that prior approval must be obtained before 
additional cars may be equipped for or assigned to the 
automotive industry. 

As to the work of the division’s Military Trans- 
portation Section, Mr. Gass reports that the expanded 
preparedness program has resulted in “considerable 
increase” in the activities of that section. The troop- 
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movement procedure “which was carried out success- 
fully during World War II” is being continued in 
connection with the transportation of trainees now be- 
ing inducted into the armed forces under the Selective 
Service Act. Also, the section has been assisting the 
Munitions Board on the transportation phases of the 
board’s studies of the “‘national industrial potential.” 
And it is still doing “a large amount of work” with 
the Army and Navy in connection with the audit by 
the General Accounting Office of railroad freight bills 
covering the armed services’ wartime shipments. 


Helping to Collect from Government 


“In a great many cases,” the report explains, “freight 
bills to which have been added accessorial charges, 
diversions, reconsignment, demurrage, have not had 
such charges certified by a responsible Army or Navy 
officer and these charges are being deducted until 
such certification is secured. Many of the bills are five 
to six years old and we are investigating many of 
these cases for the carriers, developing the source of 
instructions for the service requested and obtaining 
the certification necessary to have reinstated the 
amounts deducted.” 

Of the Regional Shippers Advisory Boards, the 
report says that the relationship between them and 
the division “has continued on a highly satisfactory 
basis . . . with great benefit to the railroads and the 
public.” 











Thus, the report continues, “another year has 
demonstrated the soundness of this industry-customer 
plan of cooperation.” 

Mr. Gass’ discussion of the loading of freight cars 
refers to the general expectation that the O. D. T. 
will go out of existence on February 28, 1949, a 
prospect which raises the question “as to what action 
should be taken to provide substitute regulations” for 
the outstanding minimum-loading orders—General 
Order ODT 18-A (carload), and General Order 
ODT (l.c.l.). This matter is now being handled by 
a committee of traffic and operating officers “with the 
appropriate division of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” Mr. Gass says. 

As to the carload-traffic situation, he warns that, 
unless a “radical reduction” occurs in that business, 
“the limitations of the available car supply will continue 
to require car loadings on a level higher than the pre- 
war tariff minima.” Another warning that it is im- 
portant to prevent any “unnecessary increase” in the 
number of box cars in l.c.l. service was included by 
Mr. Gass in his reference to the prospective expiration 
of General Order ODT-1. 

The remainder of the report is devoted largely to 
detailed discussions of freight-car conditions by types 
of cars. Later developments in that connection have 
been reported in Mr. Gass’ monthly reviews of the 
“National Transportation Situation,’ the latest of 
which was covered in Railway Age of November 27, 
page 44. 





RAILWAY AGE EDITORIALS DRAW BLOOD 


Criticisms of "Fully Drunk, Full Pay" decision by Adjustment Board referee 
arouse wide attention in general press and loud complaint from union papers 


on editorials in Railway Age touching upon the all- 
important subject of safety have elicited expressions 
from the railroad labor press which may without ex- 
aggeration be characterized as strongly worded. At 
the same time the latter of the two editorials—sum- 
mary releases of which were sent out by this paper at 
its own expense to the general press—received wide- 
spread attention from the nation’s newspapers. 

The much-quoted editorial appearing in the issue of 
October 23 threw light upon a referee’s decision order- 
ing the reinstatement, with full pay for time lost, of a 
locomotive fireman who, while intoxicated, took the 
operation of his locomotive away from the engineman 
at the point of a knife; pulled a blade on the conductor ; 
and threw a brakeman off the engine. 

The fireman in question did not deny the truth of 
these accusations. 

Nevertheless, the weekly newspaper, “Labor” for 
November 6, assailed Railway Age for its editorial, 
which it characterized as “one of the most outrageous 
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stories ever carried in a railroad publication”; as “a 
disgraceful article”; and as “one of the most vicious 
and untruthful pieces of propaganda ever printed any- 
where.” Railway Age itself was charged by ‘“‘Labor” 
with the crime of serving “for years” as “one of the 
railroads’ many propaganda sheets” and its editors were 
called the “subservient tools of the railroad lobby.” 
“Labor” expressed the opinion that the editorial would 
do the railroads a lot of harm because, it charged, 
Railway Age “is demanding that the carriers conduct 
a propaganda campaign far and wide to make the pub- 
lic believe that their trains are in the hands of drunks.” 

President D. B. Robertson of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen was said to have 
been “shocked” when he read the Railway Age edi- 
torial. He characterized it as “little more than an effort 
to re-establish unilateral authority in all matters of 
discipline. Organized labor cannot countenance such a 
reactionary proposal.” Neither “Labor” nor Mr. Rob- 
ertson denied the fact that the fireman accused did ac- 
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A Partial List of Daily Newspapers Reprinting, Summarizing, or 
Commenting on Railway Age Editorial, “Fully Drunk, Full Poy’ 





Allentown (Pa.) “Evening Chronicle” 
Ashland (Wis.) “Press” 

Asheville (N. C.) “Citizen” 

Beaver (Pa.) “Times” 

Birmingham (Ala.) “Post” 

Cedar Rapids (lowa) “Gazette” 
Champaign (Ill.) “News Gazette” 
Chicago (Ill.) “Sun-Times” 
Columbus (Neb.) “Telegram” 
Denver (Colo.) “Post’’ 

Des Moines (lowa) “Morning Register” 
Detroit (Mich.) “Times” 

Duluth (Minn.) “Herald” 

Erie (Pa.) “Times) 

Green Bay (Wis.) “Press Gazette” 
Holdrege (Neb.) “Daily Citizen” 
Houston (Tex.) “Chronicle” 

Kane (Pa.) “Republican” 

Knoxville (Tenn.) “Journal 

Madison (S. D.) “Daily Leader” 
Nebraska City (Neb.) “News” 

New Bedford (Mass.) “Standard-Times” 
New Orleans (La.) “States” 

Omaha (Neb.) “Evening World” 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) “Press” 

Portage (Wis.) “Register-Democrat” 
San Jose (Cal.) “Mercury Herald” 
Santa Cruz (Cal.) “Sentinel-News” 
Somerset (Pa.) “Democrat” 

St. Paul (Minn.) “Dispatch” 
Reading (Pa.) “Eagle” 

Roanoke (Va.) “World-News” 
Shelbyville (Ill.) “Daily Union” 
Springfield (Mass.) “News” 
Wheeling (W. Va.) “News-Register” 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) “Times Leader News” 





tually take over the operation of a locomotive and 
render powerless the remaining members of his crew 
at the point of a knife. Nevertheless Mr. Robertson 
asserted, “There is no reason to assail Mr. Spencer’s 
[the referee who made the decision] integrity or de- 
cision in the case.” 

At least 36 daily newspapers throughout the country 
quoted the editorial in whole or in part. Editorial com- 
ment by several of the papers indicated that they were 
“shocked” by the referee’s decision, rather than by the 
editorial. The Allentown (Pa.) “Evening Chronicle” 
characterized the Railway Age editorial as calling at- 
tention to a “deplorable situation respecting responsi- 
bility to protect the public interest in safe operation of 
the railroads.” 

One of the national news services obtained from a 
“spokesman” for the Adjustment Board the information 
that the referee in the case cited was Dr. William H. 
Spencer of the University of Chicago and got in touch 
with Dr. Spencer for comment—but without success— 
ior the professor said, according to the news report, he 
did not recall the case clearly from the many he handles 
and would have to study the records. 

The earlier of the two editorials, titled “Union De- 
fense of Rules Violators Frustrates Safety Efforts,” 
appeared in the issue of September 4, 1948. Briefly, 
it contended that the brotherhoods injure their own 
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“conscientious and worthy members” by continually 
defending the “incompetent and irresponsible” from 
just disciplinary measures. Their actions in this re- 
gard, given government sanction by the almost in- 
credible decisions of the “neutral” referees of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, weaken the ef- 
fectiveness of supervision in inculcating safe working 
habits among railroad employees. 

It would seem that such a crusade in the interest of 
the traveling public and of the conscientious majority 
of railroad employees would meet with the the support 
of union leaders. On the contrary, two months after 
the editorial’s publication, “Trainman News” came 
forth with a lengthy news article vilifying Railway 
Age as “the blabber mouth of railroad management” ; 
as “the principal propagandist for the American rail- 
roads”; as “the railroad propaganda factory”; and as 
the perpetrator of “one of the most reprehensible pieces 
of propaganda we have ever seen.” 

The news item, which appeared in the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen’s newspaper for November 6, 
revealed that the union has issued a specially prepared 
pamphlet in which “it has directed its ‘heat’ against 
the railroad-fed organ to dry up a scurrilous charge in 
a recent editorial that rail unions frustrate safety efforts 
by protecting rule-breakers.” It took the stand that the 
unions themselves will decide when discipline should be 
administered for unsafe practices when it stated, “We 
do, however, and will continue to oppose strenuously 
the imposition of discipline in cases where none is 
warranted, or the imposition of unreasonable and ex- 
treme penalties in cases where rules infractions are of 
minor nature.” 





Communications .. . 


"Fully Drunk, Full Pay" 


Mipwest, U. S. A. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I have read with considerable interest your editorial in 
the October 23 Railway Age, entitled “Fully Drunk, Full 
Pay.” 

Without having read the submission by the carrier and 
the employees, I am not in a position to form an opinion 
whether the referee was called upon to decide if the carrier 
had fully complied with the provisions of the contract be- 
tween the carrier and the employees, or whether he was 
called upon to pass wpon the severity of the discipline. 

There seems to be no question that the individual was in- 
toxicated. This is borne out by his actions while on duty. 
Let us assume that this individual had injured another em- 
ployee or an innocent bystander, which could happen if he 
is permitted to resume duty in train service. What then 
would be the attitude? 

I would liken the individual to a drunken driver who was 
arrested, found guilty by a jury, but the court determined 
that he should not be penalized; that he should be per- 
mitted to continue to enjoy the privilege of a driver’s li- 
cense and continue to drive cars on the public highways 
and jeopardize the lives of innocent people. I do not know 
the wording of the contract, but there is certainly nothing 
wrong with the employer’s obtaining information from wit- 
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nesses in advance of obtaining statement from the accused. 

Carriers must of necessity be quite careful in the man- 
ner in which they conduct investigations. They should be 
fair and they should be just. The discipline applied should 
be fair and be just, but the supervision on the American 
railroads has a responsibility to the public and to em- 
ployees from a safety standpoint; and such decisions as 
this one have a tendency to break down the spirit of su- 
pervision, which will be inclined to say, “Oh well, what's 
the use?” When this happens, we will have a very chaotic 
condition on the American railroads. 

Suppose this same referee had an instance where a 
drunken maniac entered his home and committed depreda- 
tions and was arrested and found guilty, but sentence was 
suspended and the accuser compelled to pay him for all 
of the time he was locked up in jail, as well as the trial 
costs. How would the referee feel? 

I think it is high time that the railroads began to publi- 
cize this sort of decision, to give the public the full facts 
and, if necessary, to publish paid advertisements in papers 
throughout the nation. Just so long as the carriers continue 
to accept such decisions without protest, just that long 
will the carriers continue to get decisions that tend only 
to tear down morale instead of building it up. 

Most of us have a reasonable amount of tolerance for 
an alcoholic, but there is a line of demarcation beyond 
which management cannot go. 

ViIcE-PRESIDENT, OPERATION 


EASTERN KENTUCKY 
To THE EpiTor: 

I read with great interest your editorial “Half Drunk, 
Half Pay,” and more recently “Fully Drunk, Full Pay.” 
Has this railroad any recourse from this unjust decision? 
Being an engineman myself, I wouldn’t feel very secure 
if this man were called to fire for me and I would protest 
working with such a man. 

The referee failed entirely to take into consideration the 
rights of the men who will have to work with that fireman. 
If I were running this particular railroad and could not 
get out from under this unjust decision, I believe I would 
mail the man his check each payday and instruct him to 
stay clear off the railway property. 

LocoMOTIVE ENGINEER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
To THE EpiTor: 

I read with interest the editorial in the Railway Age 
for October 23, dealing with the case of an Adjustment 
Board referee requiring railroads to restore drunken em- 
ployees to duty. I feel it most appropriate and helpful for 
your magazine to give publicity to this matter. 

You made the statement that “all the really ‘tough’ 
cases are decided by these referees, who have no limitations 
of law or precedent which they are obliged to observe 
in arriving at their findings.” 

Some years ago the Hon. Joseph B. Eastman was quoted 
in Railway Age as having said in effect that all public 
bodies that are authorized to render decisions have a 
legal obligation to render their decisions upon the evidence 
submitted. If that statement is correct, it would seem to 
me that the railroads have an inherent right to insist that 
competent courts review those decisions of the Adjust- 
ment Boards, and there are many, which quite evidently 
are not decided upon the evidence. 

I cannot escape the thought that if this policy should 
be pursued vigorously, it would get somewhere. 

A. R. Ayers 
General Manager—Retired 
Nickel Plate Road 
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A Unionist's View of Management's Faults 


To Tue Epirtor: 

I am a subscriber to Railway Age, a rail fan and a 
locomotive fireman. I must admit that your anti-labor 
editorials are becoming quite sickening to me—especially 
the one in the September 18 issue. When the announce- 
ment that the leaders of the rail unions came out for 
government ownership appeared I spoke to many rail- 
road men in opposition to such a move. While a few 
were for it, most were against it but said they favored 
using it as a scare, and said they thought it was being 
used just for that. 

I realize that in government ownership you are merely 
replacing economic bosses, whom in a democracy you 
can fight against, with political bosses whom you cannot 
fight against, with no benefit to the worker. 

The railroads in attempting to make private enterprise 
work in an ever increasingly difficult situation are aliena- 
ting their employees. The reason for the desire for a 
change is dissatisfaction. The railroads, like the Railway 
Age, see no good in railroad men. Not considering any- 
thing but the present dissatisfaction, railroad labor is 
going to demand a change. 

Railway labor leaders and other labor leaders are not 
irresponsible but if the present conditions continue and 
rules changes become increasingly difficult to obtain 
through more restrictive legislation being pressed for by 
the railroads, then the unions will press for government 
ownership. I myself am completely opposed to it but I 
do believe the union leaders are not just using it as a 
scare; many really want it. 

However, the stated reasons for rules changes and the 
inability to obtain them is not the reason for this dis- 
satisfaction. It would continue even if they were ob- 
tained. 

The reasons for it are the absolute indifference 
on the part of the railroads in acting on the employees’ 
wants that require the attention of the railroads; the ab- 
solute inconsideration of the employee in any matter 
whatsoever; the continuing attempt to pull the wool over 
the eyes of green employees who do not fully under- 
stand their rights but are quickly finding out the imposi- 
tions the railroads can make on their private lives; the 
excessive supervision which never tries to help or says 
a good word but merely tries to get the employee in 
trouble or criticises him; the coercion which though pro- 
hibited by the Railway. Labor Act, is still practiced, and 
the non-sociability of railroad officials. 

These, just to mention a few, if continued, can only 
alienate the employees to the point where they will at- 
tempt to bring about the abolition of the railroads’ entire 
private ownership. This includes the Federation for Rail- 
road Progress roads as well as the A.A.R. For Robert 
Young, while stating he could start a guaranteed annual 
wage for some employees, also said he thought feather- 
bedding could have been abolished during the war. Feath- 
erbedding, as anyone knows who gets out of bed at 2 
a.m. and then sits in the yard till 5:30 a.m., is a farce. 
The railroads know it is too. 

WarrEN J. KIEFER 


[Most of the writer’s views, in our opinion, are mistaken 
—but the fact that an employee who is obviously as in- 
terested in his work as Mr. Kiefer is can entertain such 
ideas must be dealt with as a situation that exists, how- 
ever difficult to explain. Part of our answer to this 
writer’s viewpoint was given in the leading editorial in 
our October 16 issue. How important do our readers be- 
lieve his criticism “non-sociability of railroad officials” 
is? This is not the first time we have heard this criticism 
from an employee.—Enrror. ] 
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ANOTHER BRAZILIAN RAILROAD GOES DIESEL 





_— a wood burning railroad, the Rede de 
Viacao Parana Santa-Catarina of Brazil is now Diesel- 
electrifying as part of a modernization program. This 
meter-gage line runs through mountainous terrain from 
Rio Grande do Sul, the southernmost state in Brazil, 
to the industrial state of Sao Paulo. 

Stiff grades and curves prohibit high-speed traffic. 
One 30-kilometer stretch, for example, has a 314 per 
cent compensated grade, and there are numerous curves, 
some with as little as 300 ft. radius. There are 14 tun- 
nels, one of which is 3,265 ft. long. 

The railroad was financed and constructed by the 
French in the 1880’s, with the aid of a Brazilian en- 
gineer, Joao Teixeira Soares. 

Because of the warm climate and scenic panorama, 
the windows of passenger cars are always left open. 
Soot and sparks from wood-burning engines used to 
fly through the windows so badly, especially in the 
tunnels, that the passengers wore special lightweight 
coats to protect their clothing. 

The Parana is owned by the government but op- 
erates almost completely autonomously. The present 
administration is progressive, and has added many im- 
provements. Fine new stations have been built and the 
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flimsy wooden huts of the workers have been replaced 
by neat stone and brick cabins. Since the end of the 
war, the Parana has been testing Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives and has found them suitable for the 
rugged operating conditions. New equipment recently 
has been ordered from the United States, and eight new 
American Locomotive-General Electric 70-ton Diesel- 
electric locomotives are now in operation. 

Brazil has limited oil resources and must import prac- 
tically all that is used. The railroads have found that it 
is better to use imported Diesel oil than to try to utilize 
the vast but uneconomical forest, or pay the high price 
of imported coal. 

Principal shipments over the line are lumber, coffee, 
and maté (Brazilian tea) going out, and petroleum 
products and manufactured goods coming in. Since the 
war, there has been an ever-increasing traffic load over 
the single-track line. The town of Paranagua, at the 
Atlantic terminus, has become an active seaport. 

An extension is now being built that will connect 
Guiara, on the Parana river, the boundary between 
Brazil and Paraguay, with the main line. This will 
provide a link with Ascuncion and give land-locked 
Paraguay a new and much-needed outlet to the sea. 





Above—A General Electric 70-ton switcher, one of eight pur- 
chased by the Parana-Santa Catarina, rounds a bend on one 
of its first trips. Left—Coming out of one of the many tunnels 
on the Parana-Santa Catarina 
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BIG PLANS AFOOT 





FOR N. R.A. A. EXHIBIT NEXT MARCH 








Products display at the Coliseum in Chicago will be 
designed to tie in with celebration of the golden anni- 
versary of American Railway Engineering Association 


ctlintinecs of products used by the construction 
and maintenance forces of the railroads are now filling 
out application blanks for space at the exhibit to be 
held at Chicago’s Coliseum on March 14-17, 1949, co- 
incident with the Golden Anniversary meeting of the 
American Railway Engineering Association. These 
blanks went out from the office of the director of ex- 
hibits of the National Railway Appliances Association 
on November 20, and already the response has been 
such as to justify the belief that the exhibit will be of 
unusual size and interest. A number of companies have 
applied for increased space as compared with previous 
years, and statements by others indicate that the de- 
sign of their exhibits will be given unusual study in 
view of the special nature of the occasion. The allo- 
cation of exhibit space will be made January 6. 

The exhibit will have special interest and significance 





ASKS MANUFACTURERS’ COOPERATION 

The manufacturers’ exhibit at Chicago’s Coliseum next March 
will have unusual significance. This is so because it will afford 
the suppliers an opportunity to display their products for the 
inspection of engineering and maintenance officers at a time 
when these officers will be celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the American Railway Engineering Association. The manu- 
facturers can contribute to the success of this celebration by 
presenting an outstanding display of their products. Such an 
exhibit will not only identify them with the “past of achieve- 
ment” of the association, but will also show that the suppliers 
have a definite role in the “future of opportunity.” The National 
Railway Appliances Association has established for itself the ob- 
jective of presenting an exhibit that will do justice to this occa- 
sion. In striving for this objective it solicits the cooperation of 
every interested manufacturer. 


MAX K. RUPPERT 


President, 
National Railway Appliances Association 





for several reasons. One of these is that plans are al- 
ready well advanced to produce an effective tie-in with 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the A.R.E.A. 
The exhibit hall will feature appropriate decorations 
in commemoration of this event which will be done in 
gold color and will carry a congratulatory note. 
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Another reason for the special significance of the 
exhibit is the fact that it will be the only such display 
in 1949 by manufacturers of products used in the con- 
struction and maintenance of railroad properties. As 
announced in the November 13 Railway Age, the 
N.R.A.A., the Track Supply Association, and the 
Bridge and Building Supply Men's Association have 





APPRECIATES EFFORTS OF N.R.A.A. 
Much thought and effort are going into the preparation of a special 
program for the 1949 annual meeting of the American Railway 
Engineering Association to commemorate the association’s golden 
anniversary. The plan is to focus attention on the achievements 
of the association during the past fifty years in promoting ad- 
vanced practices in the design and maintenance of railroad 
tracks and structures. On the other hand, great emphasis will 
be placed on the opportunities that exist for further progress in 
the future. In this progress—past and potential—an important 
share of the credit should be reserved for the manufacturers. 
The A.R.E.A. sincerely appreciates the efforts being made by 
the N.R.A.A. to present an outstanding exhibition next March, 
and recognizes that such an exhibit will be an important factor 
in assuring the success of its meeting. 

C.H. MOTTIER 

President, 

Americar: Railway Engineering Association 





adopted similar resolutions to the effect that exhibits 
will be held in alternate years—the N.R.A.A. in March 
and the other associations jointly in September. 

These arrangements will take effect in 1949, with 
the N.R.A.A. exhibiting during the A.R.E.A. conven- 
tion in March. 

The Track Supply and the Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Associations will not exhibit in 
September, 1949, during the concurrent conventions 
of the Roadmasters’ Association and the American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. However, 
these two supply associations have accepted an invita- 
tion from the N.R.A.A. to display their banners and 
membership lists at the March exhibit. 

Manufacturers desiring to participate in this exhibit 
should address their applications to Lewis Thomas, di- 
rector of exhibits, National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation, 59 E. Van Buren street, Chicago. 
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Would Approve R. E. A.’s 
Single-Scale Rate Plan 


Examiner recommends favorable 
1.C.C. action; $6.8 million involved 


Examiner Leonard Way has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
prove the Railway Express Agency’s 
single-scale rate plan which is calculated 
to yield an additional $6,847,000 in an- 
nual revenues. The higher rates would 
apply in the East and South, for the 
single-scale plan, submitted in response 
to a commission order, is based on 
R.E.A.’s present western scale. 

Examiner Way’s report came out of 
the second further hearing in Ex Parte 
No. 163, -the proceeding in which R.E.A. 
has already received three temporary 
increases to provide interim relief while 
it worked out the single-scale rate 
plan. That plan, submitted to the com- 
mission in September, was outlined in 
the Railway Age of September 11, page 
76. 

As noted there, the R.E.A. submis- 
sion emphasized that the new plan, like 
the present rate structure, would fail 
to provide revenues “sufficient to meet 
all costs of the service and adequately 
compensate the carriers that transport 
the business.” This was confirmed by 
the proposed report wherein Examiner 
Way said that if data of record “may 
be relied upon,” the commission “should 
conclude” that the proposed scale “will 
fail to produce sufficient [annual] re- 
venues to pay the combined costs of 
the Express Agency’s services and the 
costs of the class I railroads for trans- 
porting the traffic by approximately 
$51,000,000, not including return on in- 
vestments nor any allowance for federal 
income tax and by approximately $93,- 
100,000 if a 6 per cent return and al- 
lowance for federal income tax are in- 
cluded.” The examiner added, however, 
that the latter estimate “appears to be 
overstated.” He went on to recall that 
counsel for R.E.A. was asked at the 
hearing why the new rate plan was not 
framed “on a basis adequate to meet 
these deficits.” 

“He replied,” the proposed report 
continued, “that it was thought best to 
confine the hearing to the issue of a 
uniform rate structure rather than to 
revenues; that demands upon the Ex- 
Press Agency for further wage increases 
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GENERAL NEWS 


are now pending; and that the matter 
of increased revenues should be deferred 
pending the conclusion of the wage 
controversy. The Express Agency’s 
vice-president in charge of traffic pointed 
out several advantages of the nation- 
wide scale but said such scale would 
not have been proposed except at the 
direction of the commission, that... 
if the cost factors were included in 
the package rates, it would result in 
abnormally higher rates; and that it 
was intended to propose a scale as low 


as possible consistent with the needs 


of the business.” 

The single scale on the western 
basis would supplant the present two- 
scale plan which embodies the western 
scale and an eastern-southern scale. 
Examples of the percentage increases 
in 100-lb. rates in the East and South, 
by mileage blocks, were given in the 
proposed report as follows: 12.5 to 
400 mi. 6.04 to 2.53 per cent; 450 to 
550 mi., no change; 600 to 900 mi., 1.14 
to 13.07 per cent; 950 to 2,500 mi. 
16.81 to 7.79 per cent. There was also 
a comparison showing that increased 
parcel post rates scheduled to become 
effective January 1, 1949, would be 
lower on 50-lb. packages than the pro- 
posed express charges for distances up 
to 3,900 mi. 


“Deficits” Still a Problem 


Under the new scale the Express 
Agency estimated that it would handle, 
in a “prospective year,” 152,014,000 
shipments, of which 148,000,000 would 
be l.c.l. shipments. Its gross revenues 
would be $457,597,000, and its expenses 
and taxes $300,675,000. Thus the 
amount available for express privilege 
payments would be $156,922,000, of 
which $144,149,000 would go to class 
I roads and the remainder to railroads 
of other classes, air lines and “other 
carriers.” The $144,149,000 would be 
applied to estimated expenses (without 
allowance for federal income taxes or 
return on investment) of $195,232,802 
incurred by class I roads in handling 
the business; and to a figure of $237,- 
282,577 if allowance is made for income 
taxes and a 6 per cent return. Thus the 
respective “deficits” of $51,083,802 and 
$93,133,577 mentioned above. 

The proposed report also reviewed 
data relating to the average number of 
shipments handled per hour and the 
cost of labor per shipment from the 
years 1939 to 1947 and the first six 





months of 1948. Here Examiner Way 
called attention to the decline in the 
number of shipments per man-hour 
(from 1.57 to 1941 to 1.0 during the 
first six months of this year). “The 
decline,” he said, “is unexplained. It 
is assumed that it is due to inefficient 
operation and lack of proper facilities, 
and should be given serious considera- 
tion by the Express Agency.” Other 
figures in the comparison show that 
the average straight-time hourly pay of 
R.E.A. employees rose from 77.95 cents 
in 1939 to $1.36%4 cents in the first 
six months of 1948, and that the average 
cost of labor per shipment increased 
during the same period from 52 cents 
to $1.37. 


Are Present Tariffs 
Ready for “Ash Can’? 


E. F. Lacey asks why “archaic” 
system should not be simplified 


E. F. Lacey, executive secretary of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
last week raised the question as to why 
“our present archaic system of freight 
tariffs’ should not be “relegated to the 
ash can, and a new simplified system 
of transportation charges initiated, per- 
haps on a parcel post rate plan.” Mr. 
Lacey spoke thus at a November 23 
dinner in Washington, D. C., which 
marked the close of the first Institute 
of Industrial Transportation and Traf- 
fic Management conducted by Amer- 
ican University. 

After referring to “the many ex parte 
increases” in railroad rates, which are 
“a nightmare to the rate clerk,’ Mr. 
Lacey suggested that “perhaps the real 
trouble is with our complicated rate 
and tariff situation and with our vol- 
uminous Consolidated Freight Classica- 
tion.” 

Then came his call for a simplified 
system. 

“After all,” he continued, “a shipper 
is interested in buying space, transpor- 
tation and speed. In other words, he re- 
quires a certain amount of cubical space 
in which to pack his products for move- 
ment from point of origin to destination. 
Our current Consolidated Classification 
is almost perfect from a technical stand- 
point and yet it is so involved that it 
becomes a monstrosity. Why all the 
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“BEHIND THE SCENES” TRIPS MAKE CUSTOMERS 
BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THE RAILROAD 


“Know your railroad” was the theme 
of two comprehensive tours of New York 
Central facilities in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Syracuse recently. Traffic officers and 
other representatives of shippers were the 
guests on the trips, which were made 
aboard special trains that moved at 
leisurely pace through yards and past 
shops, terminals, and other installations 
important in the conduct of a railroad’s 
business. 

In addition to the Syracuse and Buffalo 
trips, the New York Central also parti- 
cipated recently in a similar excursion 
in Cleveland, Ohio, sponsored by the rail- 
roads operating in that city and by the 
Cleveland Traffic Club. 

The purpose of the tours was to answer 
many questions that railroad customers 
may have about how a railroad operates. 
Such things were explained as switching 
of cars, make-up of trains, classification, 
humping, and the use of different yards 
for receiving and sorting cars and send- 
ing them out in trains. 

Besides affording an opportunity to “sell” 
shippers on the advantages of New York 
Central service by showing them the road's 
efficient, up-to-date facilities, the in- 
spection trips presented an opportunity to 
explain to railroad customers some of the 
problems—such as the greatly increased 
costs of materials—which beset the in- 
dustry. Also pointed out was the volume 
of tax payments made by the Central 
each year to the two communities where 
the tours took place. 

The Syracuse program was arranged by 
New York Central officials in cooperation 


with the national transportation fraternity, 
Delta Nu Alpha. The special tour train 
included two gondolas equipped with wooden 
benches to give members of the party the 
best possible view of the areas covered. 
Coaches were also provided and came in 
handy when the weather turned inclement 
during the trip. R. J. Lynch, assistant 
general freight agent at Syracuse, and 
J. B. Delaney, superintendent of the Syra- 
cuse division, were in charge of arrange- 
ments for the trip. At a meeting of Delta 
Nu Alpha in Syracuse following the trip, 
F. G. Love, New York Central manager 
of property protection and freight claims, 
was the principal speaker. 


The Buffalo excursion was sponsored by 
the New York Central in cooperation with 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and 
the Transportation Club of Buffalo. G. E. 
Taylor, assistant general freight agent at 
Buffalo, and M. R. Dwyer, superintendent 
of the Buffalo division, directed arrange- 
ments. J. P. Dervin, freight traffic man- 
ager, and H. D. Vail, general freight agent, 
Lines East, also accompanied the party. 


About 400 were in the group, occupying 
nine streamlined coaches of a special in- 
spection train. A detailed running com- 
mentary on the trip, singling out points of 
interest, was distributed to members of 
the party in mimeographed form, as was 
a blue-print map of the sections covered. 

Because of the warm reception which 
the tours received, the New York Central 
has announced that similar ones probably 
will be conducted at other points on the 
system next spring. 





complicated ratings and descriptions? 

“Why should not the freight con- 
tainer, which was advocated several 
years ago, be the answer so far as 
merchandise or package freight is con- 
cerned? A manufacturer or shipper, for 
example, could order certain sizes of 
containers to fit his needs in the trans- 
portation of his goods to certain defined 
points. No doubt substantial savings 
could be made by him in the packing of 
his goods and because of the smaller 
units utilized, the goods would become 
less susceptible to damage in transit, 
and thus aid in cutting down loss and 
damage claims.” 

This problem of freight charges and 
tariffs was one of those listed by Mr. 
Lacey as he advised students who were 
completing the institute’s course that 
there were “tremendous transportation 
problems waiting to be solved;” that 
transportation “is a real challenge to 
young men of today.” He also men- 
tioned the railroads’ needs for “better 
roadbeds” and “more efficient” locomo- 
tives and cars; for modern well-located 
freight stations to replace “antiquated” 
facilities; and for the elimination of 
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“bottlenecks” which retard the flow of 
freight through large terminals. 


Water Transport “Increasingly Important” 
The N.I.T. League executive secre- 
tary also referred to the importance of 
considering transportation in connection 
with choice of locations for new plants, 
and in connection with what he called 
the “general program of decentraliza- 
tion” which “is under way.” Earlier ia 
his address, he had predicted that “in- 
land water transportation will become 
an increasingly important factor in the 
location of new industries and in the 
extension of what appears to be a gen- 
eral policy of decentralizing industry.” 
The transportation of freight by inland 
waterways “has deveeloped rapidly dur- 
ing recent years and has reached far 
greater proportions than is realized 
even by transportation students.” 
The remainder of his address was de- 
voted largely to brief descriptions of 
various carrier and shipper organiza- 
tions functioning in the transportation 
field. Included in his description of the 
N.I.T. League was a highlight review 
of its beginnings, its development into 


a national organization, and its ac- 
complishments. 

Other proceedings of the dinner meet- 
ing included a brief talk by the insti- 
tute’s director, Dr. L. M. Homberger, 
and the presentation by Dr. Paul F. 
Douglass, president of the university, of 
certificates to students completing the 
three-weeks course. Among those re- 
ceiving certificates were 12 industrial 
traffic men, two Army officers and four 
railroad men: 

Howard B. Blanchard, Washington 
representative, Union Pacific; Frank J. 
Kiefer, traveling freight agent, and 
Richard T. Loane, rate clerk, New York 
Central, and Earle F. Kimball, assistant 
rate and traffic clerk, Bangor & Aroo- 
stook. 


Non-op Emergency Board 
Hearings Concluded 


Leiserson gets estimated cost of 
40-hr. “staggered” work week 


In order that the presidential fact- 
finding board considering the wage and 
hour demands of the non-operating em- 
ployees might have “another thing to 
measure” the cost of the non-operating 
employees’ demands, Chairman W. M. 
Leiserson asked for an estimate of the 
cost of granting a 40-hr. staggered 
work week, as well as the estimated 
cost of granting the unions’ full demands. 
In response to Dr. Leiserson’s request, 
J. Elmer Monroe, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the Bureau of Railway Econ- 
omics, Association of American Rail- 
roads, submitted aggregate cost esti- 
mates—with supporting data—which in- 
dicated the following: 

Cost of full demands if all employees work 
OB BE DREBERE: oo s-cissewiesosss $1,738,095,572 

Cost of full demands if certain designated 


Saturday work could be performed on other 
on eB Se Gots sane 1,555,227,477 
Cost of 5-day staggered work week if no 

additional employees are available 

1,579,342,000 

Cost of 5-day staggered work week pro- 
vided additional employees can be obtained 
1,119,343,000 


The estimates on the staggered work 
week, in accordance with the board's 
request, are based on a 5-day, 40-hr. 
week, with time and one-half for all 
time worked in excess thereof; 48 
hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work; a wage 
increase of 25 cents an hour, and abol- 
ishment of all overtime for straight 
time worked on Sundays or holidays. 
The estimate of $1,119,343,000 is based 
on the ability of the carriers to obtain 
209,625 additional men to provide re- 
lief so that no employees would be re- 
quired to work more than five days out 
of seven. The carriers testified, how- 
ever, that these additional employees are 
not now available. j 

The emergency board concluded its 
hearings at Chicago on November 27— 
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the 26th day of proceedings. The board 
was appointed by President Truman on 
October 18 to hear the demands of or- 
ganizations representing nearly one mil- 
lion non-operating employees. They seek 
a 40-hr. week with 48 hours’ pay; 
time and one-half for Saturday work; 
double time for Sunday or holiday 
work; and, in addition, a straight 25- 
cent hourly wage increase. The board’s 
report to the President was due to be 
made on November 17, but—at the re- 
quest of both parties to the dispute—the 
time for completion of hearings and the 
submission of findings was extended to 
December 17. The board heard no clos- 
ing oral arguments, but—in the interest 
of saving time—requested the carriers 
and the organizations to include their 
rebuttals in their final written briefs. 


Rail Heads Testify 

Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central, stated that never 
before have the railroads faced such a 
challenge from competitors on the high- 
ways, waterways and in the air. “In 
meeting this competition,” he said, “each 
of the roads must stand on its own feet 
.... They must meet all of their costs 
without subsidy, and must contribute 
heavily in tax payments on their prop- 
erties.” The employees are “a very im- 
portant part of this great industry,” Mr. 
Metzman said, “and must share its bur- 
dens as well as its benefits. 

Mr. Metzman told the board that 
since World War II the New York 
Central has been so burdened with ris- 
ing costs and taxes that its earnings 
have been only a fraction of those en- 
joyed in the 1926-30 period. “In fact,” 
he said, “our operations resulted in a 
net deficit in 1946, and we earned a net 
income of only 2 1/3 million dollars in 
1947. Even in 1948, our earnings will 
produce a return of less than 2% per 
cent on our net investment.” He declared 
that the interest of the communities and 
industries which the railroad serves, its 
shareholders and investors, and_ its 
120,000 employees, toward which it “feels 
a deep responsibility,” are involved in 
the issues) before the emergency board. 

C. H. Buford, president of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
declared that the problem which most 
seriously threatens the railroad industry 
1s the progressive narrowing of the mar- 
gin between the cost of doing business 
and the revenue. “The demands made 
by the non-operating employees,” Mr. 
Buford asserted, “are so great that they 
would, if granted, make that problem 
most acute and threaten the solvency 
of many railroads.” He said that not- 
withstanding new and improved meth- 
ods of operation and maintenance,” the 
margin between income and expenses 
continues to narrow and more efficient 
operations have failed to offset succes- 
Sive increases in wages, material prices 
and taxes.” Mr. Buford told the board 
that wages and payroll taxes for the 
first six months of 1948 accounted for 
59.2 Per cent of the Milwaukee Road’s 
operating revenues. 
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Speaking in behalf of the southern 
roads, M. J. Wise, president of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, warned that if the 
“process of attrition of their net in- 
come continues in the future as it has 
in the past,” it would be only a short 
time before many lines would be in 
the “most abject state of bankruptcy.” 
He pointed out that the C. of Ga. 
emerged from bankruptcy last July un- 
der a plan of reorganization which re- 
duced its fixed charges by $2,680,000 a 
year, and that a 10-cent hourly increase 
in wages to all employees would add 
approximately $1,600,000 to the road’s 
wage costs. This amount alone, he de- 
clared, is about 60 per cent of the total 
reduction just effected in fixed charges. 
Only by “substantial increases” in trans- 
portation charges, Mr. Wise _ said, 
“could the Central of Georgia continue 
to operate under the employees’ demands 
except as a bankrupt railroad ... re- 
duced to the necessity of restricting its 
maintenance program to barebone ne- 
cessities and to the elimination of every 
employee not absolutely essential to the 
bare continuation of operation. The de- 
mands of these employees are of such 
magnitude,” he continued, “that they 
would seriously affect not only the so- 
called marginal roads, but those roads 
with favorable earnings as well.” 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice-pres- 
ident, Association of American Rail- 
roads, said that an additional freight 
rate increase of 16 per cent would be 





necessary if the $1,500,000,000 demands 
of the 16 non-op unions should be grant- 
ed. This increase, he testified, would 
be “over and above” the 13 per cent 
increase now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
pending request, he explained, is only 
contemplated to cover the rise in costs 
of materials and supplies since Novem- 
ber, 1947; a 10-cent an hour third-round 
wage increase for all employees; and a 
return to the railroads of something 
less than 5% per cent, required for 
fixed charges, improvements and divi- 
dends. Dr. Parmelee pointed out that 
each of the railroads before the board 
is a separate corporate unit, and that 
“any general or nation-wide adjust- 
ment of wage costs should be considered 
with an eye to the situation of weaker 
as well as stronger railroads” or many 
lines would face bankruptcy. 

L. W. Horning, vice-president of 
the New York Central, warned that 
railroad workers would destroy their 
own jobs if they imposed costs on the 
products of their labor that made its 
use prohibitive. Mr. Horning said that 
statistics for the three postwar years 
show that the proportion of traffic 
handled by the railroads has declined, 
while the proportion handled by com- 
petitive forms of transportation has in- 
creased. He pointed out that the non- 
operating employees had been granted 
a 15'%-cent increase on September 1, 
1947, and had* come back with their 





P. R. R. ENGINEMAN BROADCASTS TO GERMANY 


Edward Adams, veteran Pennsylvania en- 
gineman, was the first railroad man to be 
interviewed on the State Department's 
“Voice of America” international radio 
hookup in its “America Today” series, in 
which persons from various occupations 





describe to people of other countries their 
work and the ways of life in a free democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Adams, whose talk was aimed es- 
pecially at Germany, told his audience—in 


German—how his seniority entitles him to 
“one of the best locomotive runs in Amer- 
ica” — on the Pennsylvania’s electrified 
“clockers” between New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He also told how, under agreements be- 
tween his railroad and his brotherhood, he 
makes the 460-mile round trip only 10 or 
11 times a month, resting two days out of 
every three, and how he will benefit, when 
he eventually decides to retire, from pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Act and 
the Pennsylvania’s own supplemental pen- 
sion plan. When asked by announcer Egon 
Stadelman why he was not wearing a uni- 
form, Mr. Adams replied: “I am a rail- 
roader, not a soldier. | may come to work 
dressed as | want to. The main thing is 
that | do my job, and do it well... 
bring my train to Washington safely and on 
time, and back to New York.” 

The interview was beamed by short wave 
from New York to Munich, Germany, where 
it was rebroadcast over local long and 
medium wave stations to listeners in all 
parts of that country. 

Mr. Adams was born in Berlin, Germany, 
in 1887, came to the United States with 
his parents in 1890, attended school in 
Baltimore, Md., served four years in the 
United States Navy, and since then, for 
over 41 years, has worked for the Pennsyl- 
vania. His home is in Upper Darby, Pa. 
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present demands for the “greatest in- 
crease in wages ever served on the 
railroads by any group of employees” 
only seven months later. Mr. Horning 
said that the railroads would not be 
adverse to making a 10-cent an hour 
increase retroactive to October 16— 
the date on which the 10-cent hourly 
increase was made effective for the five 
operating unions—but averred that the 
non-ops’ demands for settlement re- 
troactive to May 10 would impose a 
heavy obligation which the carriers 
would have no means of offsetting. 


Johnson Still Demands 
14,000 Cars Monthly 


Says he was denied full hearing 
when 10,000-car plan was extended 


Because “full presentation” of his 
case for a 14,000-car monthly program 
“was not permitted” when the Steel 
Products Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Commerce’s Office of 
Industry Cooperation recently approved 
continuation of voluntary steel alloca- 
tions for freight-car production on only 
the present 10,000-car monthly basis, 
Director J. Monroe Johnson of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation has cir- 
culated the presentation, together with 
some comment on O. I. C.’s attitude, to 
other interested government agencies, 
the advisory committee, the steel indus- 
try, carbuilders, and the railroads. The 
meeting at which Colonel Johnson 
claims to have been denied sufficient 
time for his statement was held Novem- 
ber 19, and the approved extension of 
the present program was for six months 
from February 28, 1949 (see Railway 
Age of November 27, page 62). 


“23 Years” to Build Car Supply 

In the letter transmitting his state- 
ment to interested government agencies, 
Colonel Johnson referred to O. I. C.’s 
failure to support his demand for a 
larger program, and pointed up the 
contrast between that attitude and pro- 
nouncements of other government agen- 
cies, and President Truman, calling for 
monthly production of as many as 16,- 
000 cars. The O. D. T. director said 
that O. I. C. “calmly recommends” the 
continuance of the 10,000 car program, 
even though it has conceded that there 
should be a total of 2,000,000 cars to 
meet “present day needs.” He went on 
to calculate that it would take “23 
years” at the 10,000 rate (allowing for 
retirements) to build the present sup- 
ply up to 2,000,000 cars. “I fail to see 
any relationship between something that 
might happen 23 years hence and pres- 
ent-day needs,” Colonel Johnson added. 

As to President Truman’s views, the 
O. D. T. director said that the Presi- 
dent “instructed me in December, 1947, 
to tell the car builders, the railroads, 
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and the steel producers that he desired 
the freight car building program lifted 
from 10,000 to 14,000 cars per month 
by July, 1948, and to 16,000 cars by 
January, 1949.” The colonel also re- 
ferred to this conversation with the 
President in his presentation, adding 
there that “if the President has changed 
his opinion in that respect, we have not 
been notified.” 

Meanwhile, the other “governmental” 
pronouncements cited in the colonel’s 
letter of transmittal to interested gov- 
ernment agencies included the October 
9, 1947, report on National Resources 
and Foreign Aid by a group headed by 
Secretary of Interior Krug, which said 
the railroads should place in service “a 
minimum of 180,000 cars a year for the 
next five years”; and the November 7, 
1947, report of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Foreign Aid, headed by W. A. 
Harriman, then secretary of commerce, 
which found that a 12,000-car monthly 
program should be regarded as the 
“rock bottom minimum.” Those recom- 
mendations “still stand,” Colonel John- 
son said. 

He proceeded to cite the May 1, 1948, 
report of the Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid of the House of Representa- 
tives, which called for a 14,000-car 
monthly program and “mandatory” 
steel allocations to maintain it if volun- 
tary arrangements were found inade- 
quate after a trial. Also, he referred to 
a November 17 letter which he said 
was written by the chairman of the 
Munitions Board, D. F. Carpenter, to 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. Ex- 
cerpts quoted by the O. D. T. director 





SECOND ENGINEER FOR DIESELS IS 
ISSUE FOR STRIKE VOTE IN WEST 


General chairmen of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers on 18 western 
railroads are currently circulating strike 
ballots over a dispute with separate roads 
involving the assignment of a second engi- 
neer to all multiple-unit road Diesel loco- 
motives. Notice of similar demands has 
been served on about 58 individual rail- 
roads throughout the country. It is the 
position of the engineers that they are 
held responsible for care and maintenance 
of their locomotives on the road, and that 
on Diesel locomotives of two or more units 
they are not able to “see, hear, or smell’ 
mechanical irregularities which might de- 
velop in the units behind them. Percy 
Shields, assistant grand chief engineer, 
B. of L.E., states that their demands are 
not to be interpreted as a jurisdictional 
dispute with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, which organiza- 
tion served demands on the carriers on 
June 30, 1947, for an additional fireman 
(helper) to be employed on all Diesel- 
electric locomotives in road service. Mr. 
Shields declared that the engineers were 
not adverse to the assignment of a second 
fireman, as well as a second engineer, 
to Diesel-powered trains. 











expressed the board’s desire to support 
an extension of the car program, stepped 
up to a 12,000-car monthly output. 
The quoted portion of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s letter also had this to say: “Un- 
less provision is made now for early 
replacement of the 35 per cent of over- 
age freight cars, a war emergency 
would find the industrial production of 
the nation severely curtailed for lack 
of required transportation facilities.” 


Another Meeting 

In concluding his letter to the gov- 
ernment agencies, Colonel Johnson said 
he had been “informed unofficially” 
that another meeting of the Steel Prod- 
ucts Advisory Committee would be 
held at the Department of Commerce 
this month. “In order to be prepared 
for the approaching meeting,” he added, 
“I will address myself immediately to 
ways and means of arranging a con- 
ference between all concerned so that 
we have a discussion among those of us 
who are convinced that a greater num- 
ber of cars should be built.” 

In the letter transmitting his presenta- 
tion to steel company representatives, 
Colonel Johnson said he regretted that 
“I was, I think, discourteously com- 
pelled to discontinue my presentation” 
at the November 19 meeting. His state- 
ment, he added, discussed “several im- 
portant topics I could not reach”; but 
he was “most” distressed because he 
had made “some mild criticism” of steel 
manufacturers,” which he thinks was 
“justified,” and was then “not permitted 
to proceed to the point where I would 
have expressed my gratitude and ap- 
preciation for all the things the steel 
people have done.” 

Inquiry as to why Colonel Johnson 
was not permitted to make his full pres- 
entation brought from one of those at- 
tending the November 19 meeting an 
explanation to this effect: The O. D. T. 
director was first scheduled to appear 
at the afternoon session, but later ar- 
ranged to make his statement during the 
morning session at which allotments of 
time for other statements had previous- 
ly been made to parties interested in 
other allocation programs, including 
Secretary of Interior Krug. Colonel 
Johnson was cut short to permit the 
Krug presentation to be made as sched- 
uled. 


Net Gain Only 2,000 Cars a Month 

In the presentation which he was ut- 
able to make in full, the O. D. T. di- 
rector discussed present car-shortage 
conditions, asserting that while there 
was “good reason for alarm at the in- 
sufficiency of cars, there is firmer 
ground for alarm based on the age of 
American freight cars.” He went on 
to say that the carriers now need a to- 
tal supply of between 1,900,000 and 
2,000,000 cars, about 250,000 more than 
the total now in service; and that 200,- 
000 to 300,000 cars should be scrapped. 
Thus Colonel Johnson put the require- 
ments at 550,000 new cars. 

Retirements are being made at a rate 
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which permits a net gain of only 2,000 
cars a month on the basis of the 10,000- 
car program, he said. And that is the 
basis of his estimate that it will re- 
quire 23 years at the 10,000-car monthly 
rate to bring the total supply up to 
about 2,000,000 cars. At the end of that 
period, “all of our cars will be 23 years 
older,” the O. D. T. director added. 

The statement also said that “high 
level personnel of the steel industry” 
had conferred last July with President 
William T. Faricy of the Association 
of American Railroads in an undertak- 
ing to increase the production of gon- 
dola cars. Representations along the 
same line were made to directors of 
the A. A. R., Colonel Johnson also re- 
vealed. He reported that the steel-in- 
dustry representatives had argued that 
the lack of gondolas was curtailing steel 
production; and that they were told 
that production of gondolas would be 
increased if more steel were allotted 
for that purpose. The steel-industry rep- 
resentatives, according to Colonel John- 
son, replied by pointing out that any 
increase in allotments for car building 
would require a reduction of allotments 
to other users. 

“This,” the O. D. T. director con- 
tinued, “is axiomatic and well under- 
stood, else there never would have been 
any reason to approach the steel people 
for allocations to car construction. How- 
ever, they were perfectly willing, in 
fact, requested that steel be withdrawn 
from the construction of other types of 
cars and allocated to the cars in which 
they were interested.” 


John G. Adair Retires 


John G. Adair, senior mechanical en- 
gineer of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, retired on November 30. 
Mr. Adair entered the service of the 
bureau upon its establishment, as an 
inspector of locomotives, on October 
17, 1911. He had previously been in the 
employ of the Grand Trunk, serving 
in its shops, as a locomotive fireman, 
as a locomotive engineman, and as an 
instructorein locomotive and air-brake 
construction and operation. During 
World War I he was supervisor of 
equipment for the United States Rail- 
road Administration and, during the 
final days of the administration, was 
examiner. He was then appointed rail- 
road mechanical -expert with the War 
Department. In 1925 he returned to 
the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 
as senior mechanical engineer. 

_During his service with the commis- 
sion Mr. Adair took an active part in 
the formulation of inspection rules for 
both steam locomotives and locomo- 
tives propelled by power other than 
Steam. He also handled engineering 
matters incident to the formulation of 
Specifications governing construction of 
the first all-welded locomotive boilers 
used on American railroads. 

M r. Adair served on the executive 
committee of the Railroad division of 
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the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers from 1940 to 1944, inclusive, 
and was chairman during 1944. He is 
also a member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Welding Society. 


Former War Shipping Administrator 
Named to N.S.R.B. Transport Post 


Captain Granville Conway, deputy 
administrator and later administrator 
of the War Shipping Administration 
during World War II, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Office of Trans- 
portation and Storage of the National 
Security Resources Board. Admiral E. 
J. Moran, president of the Moran Tow- 
ing & Transportation Company of New 
York, has been named deputy director. 

In announcing the appointments, 
Board Chairman Arthur M. Hill said 
that the appointees will have “the re- 
sponsibility of guiding the nation’s 
transportation and storage industries in 
the formulation of mobilization plans to 
become effective in the event of another 
war.” Planning activities of their office 
will be centered in seven divisions, in- 
cluding rail, highway, airway, inland 
waterway, coastal, Great Lakes and 
ocean transportation and storage. 


Powell Urges More Study 
Of Recreational Travel 


The tourist business is a major na- 
tional industry, with “over $10 billion 
spent annually in this country for rec- 
reational travel alone,” Legh R. Powell, 
Jr., president of the Seaboard Air Line, 
told the National Association of Travel 
Officials at Miami Beach, Fla., on No- 
vember 17. 

“People are doing more traveling 
than ever before and will probably con- 
tinue to do so,” Mr. Powell said. “The 
rail lines have been foremost in pro- 
moting tourist travel, not only in ad- 
vertising and publicizing the attractions 
of the communities they serve, but also 
in providing the kind of service that is 
conducive to travel.” This promotion, 
according to Mr. Powell, is constantly 
being increased by “package” tours, 
more convenient schedules, and the 





LOOK “APPLAUDS” FARICY 


William T. Faricy, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, is one of 
four “outstanding personages” recognized 
in the “Look Applauds” section of Look 
magazine’s December 7 issue as having 
“made distinguished contributions to knowl- 
edge, culture, and the improvement of 


‘human relations.” 


Mr. Faricy, says Look, is “working to 
make America’s trains give better service 
than ever... He greases the administra- 
tive wheels of trains serving 93 per cent 
of the rail mileage of the U. S. and Can- 
ada .. . promises a bright new era for the 
continent's railroads.” 





latest type of passenger equipment on 
trains serving resort areas. Lightweight 
sleepers, “with individual room accom- 
modations at slightly more cost than 
the old conventional sections, will soon 
be the rule on all main line passenger 
trains.” 

“All of us,” he concluded, “need to 
give more study to the possibilities of 
recreational travel. We need to take 
more careful inventory of the potentiali- 
ties in this lucrative field and map our 
plans accordingly.” 


Water Carrier Study Dropped 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has discontinued its Ex Parte No. 
165 study of “problems in the regula- 
tion of domestic water transportation.” 
As reported in Railway Age of January 
18, 1947, page 201, the proceeding 
brought forth a 480-page report by Dr. 
C. S. Morgan, chief carrier research 
analyst of the commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 


Wilson to Receive Crozier Medal 


Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Company, has been 
chosen to receive the American Ord- 
nance Association’s Crozier gold medal 
for distinguished ordnance service, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by Col. James L. Walsh, association 
president. The medal, awarded to Mr. 
Wilson in recognition of his services 
as vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board during World War II and his 
leadership in fields of science and in- 
dustry related to national defense, will 
be presented at the industrial prepared- 
ness meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York, on December 6. 


87 Per Cent Mail-Pay Increase 
Ordered for Pacific Electric 


Mail-pay increases, calculated to 
raise the Pacific Electric’s annual 
revenue from that service by 87.34 per 
cent, have been ordered by Division 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has also required that the 
new basis be applied retroactively to 
June 27, 1947. That is the date on 
which the P.E. filed its application in 
the proceeding—No. 29834. 

The increase is the first advance in 
mail pay received by the P.E. since 
1925. 

The scale approved by the commission 
embodies modifications of that proposed 
by the railroad; but estimates in the 
report indicated that the commission 
plan will yield approximately $2,000 
more in annual revenue, or $90,585 as 
compared with $88,740. Thus the total 
annual revenue, on the basis of the 
mail service authorized as of September 
1, 1947, would be $194,291—still less 
than total expenses of the service 
($197,231) as estimated by the road. 
In prescribing the higher scale, the 
commission rejected the Post Office 
Department’s contention that it lacked 
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power to award more than the P.E. 
asked. 

“We do not agree,” the report said, 
“with the department’s contention that 
we are limited as to the manner in 
which the increases in compensation 
may be prescribed in that, for example, 
we may not find that an increase greater 
than the amount requested by the rail- 
road is reasonable for independent cars 
and R.P.O. cars, or that we may not 
prescribe increases in rates for mail 
service in passenger cars because the 
railroads did not show the costs of that 
service. We may consider any particular 
class of service in the light of the whole 
record. Either party may of course set 
forth what it considers to be reasonable 
rates, but in exercising our authority 
under the electric railway mail pay 
statute we are not bound to observe 
such rates as the maximum rates we 
miay prescribe. We must determine rates 
and compensation which we consider 
reasonable and just upon consideration 
of all the relevant facts.” 


” 


Dominion Engineering to Build 
Diesels for Montreal Locomotive 


The Dominion Engineering Works 
of Montreal, Que., will produce 1,000- 
hp. Diesel-electric engines for the 
switching locomotives manufactured by 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, an 
affiliate of the American Locomotive 
Company, it was announced recently 
by Sir Frederick Carson, executive 
vice-president of Montreal Locomotive, 
and H. G. Welsford, vice-president and 
general manager of Dominion Engineer- 
ing. Beginning in 1949, Dominion En- 
gineering will manufacture the Alco 
in-line, supercharged Diesel-electric en- 
gine developed and produced in the 
United States by American Locomo- 
tive. Mr. Welsford estimated that the 
necessary retooling, relocating of plant 
facilities and other preparations to be 
made for setting up the new production 
line in the Lachine, Que. plant will 
cost approximately $750,000. It is ex- 
pected the first engine will come off 
the production line before next Au- 
gust 1. 


Ask Denial of Post Office 
Request for Express Data 


Ten railroads have joined in asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
deny the Post Office Department’s latest 
request for information which would 
enable the department to exercise what 
it asserts to be its legal right and duty 
to fix rates for rail transportation of 
non-first-class mail at parity with ex- 
press privilege payments received by 
the railroads from the Railway Express 
Agency. The railroads argued that the 
provision of the 1916 Railway Mail Pay 
Act on which the Post Office Depart- 
ment relied has been rendered obsolete 
by the transfer of the express business 
from the former private companies to 
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WALTER THOMPSON ACCLAIMED 


The Montreal Standard’s Weekly Maga- 
zine for November 6 published a feature 
article on Walter S$. Thompson, the Cana- 
dian National's widely known director of 
public relations. 

“Wherever Canadian newsmen gather,” 
says the Standard, “it would be a cinch 
bet that a standing vote would reveal 
Walter Scott Thompson overwhelmingly 
the choice of the majority as Canada’s 
top publicist. . . . He has compiled, both 
by his achievements and by the regard 
that he enjoys, a clear claim to such 
distinction.” 

The writer quotes an American paper 
to the effect that “he does things with 
a dignity and grace that make a hard 
job look easy;” and it discovers the key 
to his success in his single-minded devo- 
tion to his job: “It is a simple truth to 
say that he is a man without any personal 
ambition.” 





the “railroads themselves” for handling 
by “their common agent,” R.E.A. 

As noted in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 6, page 58, the department’s 
request was for information as to ex- 
press privilege payments by units of 
service comparable with mail-service 
units. It was filed on behalf of Post- 
master General Donaldson by Arne C. 
Wiprud, former member of the De- 
partment of Justice’s anti-trust staff, 
who is associate solicitor for the Post 
Office Department in the pending pro- 
ceeding (Docket No. 9200) wherein 
the railroads are seeking increased mail 
pay. Mr. Wiprud had made previous 
attempts to obtain the information, one 
being a petition in the mail-pay case; 
but the commission’s response was con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. 

The provision of the Mail Pay Act 
on which the department relied is now 
Section 557 of Title 39, U.S. Code. It 
stipulates that the Postmaster General 
“shall, from time to time,” request in- 
formation from the commission as to 
the revenue received by railroads “from 
express companies for services rendered 
in the transportation of express matter” ; 
that he “may, in his discretion, arrange 
for the transportation of mail matter 
other than of the first class at rates 
not exceeding those ascertained and 
reported to him”; and that “it shall 
be the duty of the railroad companies to 
carry such mail matter at such rates 
fixed by the Postmaster General.” 

The railroad reply asserted at the 
outset that the request should have been 
pressed in mail-pay proceeding. It went 
on to suggest that the commission “will 
not be coerced or misled into repeated 
reconsideration of determined matters 
merely by the omission of the proper 
docket number from papers filed with 








it.’ As to the information sought, the 
railroads claimed that “with the pass- 
ing of private express companies, no 
payments whatever within the purview 
of Section 557 have been made to 
railroads.” 

They agreed with the department's 
allegation that Section 557, when 
adopted, was intended to protect the 
department against “discriminatory and 
prejudicial rates’ as compared with 
those accorded the former express com- 
panies. They went on to explain, how- 
ever, that today the railroads make no 
charges against R.E.A.; they “simply 
take from the Agency whatever net 
amounts remain from the gross ex- 
press revenues after deduction of Agency 
expenses.” Thus, the reply said later, 
“the requested information has, as a 
practical matter, vanished, and any at- 
tempt to reconstruct it is unfeasible, 
and, furthermore, even if such recon- 
struction were reasonably possible it 
would neither serve a rational purpose 
nor be of probative value.” 

The reply also denied the depart- 
ment’s allegations that the railroads are 
indulging in “featherbedding” practices 
in connection with the handling of 
empty mail cars, and that payments for 
non-first-class mail transportation which 
exceed express privilege payments rep- 
resent a government “subsidy” to the 
railroad industry. In the latter connec- 
tion, the reply added: 

“As is well known by the Postmaster 
General, no amount is ever paid to the 
railroads for the transportation of mail 
in excess of the fair and reasonable 
rates and compensation fixed by the 
commission on the basis of the cost of 
performing the service. . . . The record 
in Docket No. 9200 shows, moreover, 
that based on 1947 costs, the railroads 
expended $1.54 for every $1 of mail 
revenue received, prior to the 25 per 
cent interim increase under the order 
of December 4, 1947.” 

Railroad parties to the reply were 
the Atchison, Topeka & ‘Santa Fe; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; Erie; Great Northern; New 
York Central; Pennsylvania; Reading; 
Southern Pacific, and Southern. 


A.C.L. Shops Visited by Engineers 


On November 12 the Raleigh, N. C, 
section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers held a meeting at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., during which the 
Atlantic Cost Line was host for an 
afternoon tour of its Emerson shops 
and storehouse. 

In addition to the Raleigh section, 
members of the Piedmont and Vir- 
ginia sections of the A.S.M.E. _of 
the Burlington-Graham Engineering 
Club, the East Carolina Engineers 
Club, and the Virginia Engineering 
Society were invited. Engineering stu- 
dents from Duke University and North 
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Carolina State College were also in- 
cluded. 

Following the inspection tour, the 
group met for dinner at the Ricks 
Hotel, after which there was a program 
arranged by J. D. Loftis, chief of mo- 
tive power and equipment, A. C. L., and 
program chairman of the section. In 
brief addresses 11 officers of the rail- 
road set forth the functions of its var- 
ious departments. They were J. M. 
Fields, assistant vice-president (freight 
traffic department); J. H. Hatcher, 
assistant passenger traffic manager; 
L. T. Andrews, general superintendent 
transportation; G. L. Mitchell, gen- 
eral purchasing agent; R. L. Groover, 
chief engineer; J. S. Webb, chief en- 
gineer communications and_ signals; 
W. D. Quarles, assistant chief of mo- 
tive power; H. G. Moore, assistant 
chief of equipment; H. J. Stein, me- 
chanical engineer; R. W. Tonning, 
electrical engineer, and B. K. Conrad, 
engineer of tests. 

The need and the opportunities in 
railway service for young engineers 
who possess “native common sense” as 
well as a good technical education were 
stressed by several of the speakers  re- 
presenting technical departments. 

Among the guests were L. Y. Ball- 
antine, lieutenant governor of North 
Carolina ; W. M. Sheehan, vice-pres- 
ident, General Steel Castings Corpor- 
ation, and director-at-large of the 
A.S.M.E.; Millard Jones, director, 
L. S. Jeffords, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Pomeroy Nichols, 
treasurer, of the Coast Line. 


Eastern Railroads Plan 
Bulwinkle Act Application 


Eastern railroads were scheduled to 
file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission this week an application for 
approval of a rate-procedures agreement 
under section 5a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the section added by the 
Bulwinkle-Reed Act. The application is 
generally similar to that just filed with 
the commission by Western roads, as 
Teported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 27, page 42. 
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Above—Members of the Raleigh Section, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and other engineer groups and students at the dinner meeting of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
on November 12. Below—A group of North Carolina State College students inspecting 
the steel shed at the Atlantic Coast Line’s Emerson shops 








The Eastern agreement provides that 
the following organizations “are es- 
tablished or continued:”’ Presidents 
Traffic Conference—Eastern Railroads; 
Traffic Executive Association—Eastern 
Railroads; General Freight Traffic 
Committee—Eastern Railroads; Freight 
Traffic Committee—New England Ter- 
ritory Railroads; Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee—Trunk Line Territory Rail- 
roads; Freight Traffic Committee— 
Central Territory Railroads; Coal, 
Coke and Iron Ore Committee—Trunk 
Line Territory Railroads; Coal, Coke 
and Iron Ore Committee—Central Ter- 
ritory Railroads; Official Classification 
Committee; Trunk Line Central Pas- 
senger Committee, and New England 
Passenger Committee. It further pro- 
vides that “parties to this agreement 
will join with carriers in Western and 
Southern territories in the continuation 
of the Uniform Classification Commit- 
tee” and of the National Perishable 
Freight Committee, the National Di- 
version and Reconsignment Committee 
and the National Container Committee. 

‘Counsel representing the Eastern 
roads in the proceeding include E. H. 
Burgess, vice-president and _ general 
counsel, Baltimore & Ohio; T. P. 
Healy, general solicitor, New York 
Central, and J. F. Eshelman, general 
attorney, Pennsylvania. 


Cleveland Chosen for 1949 
Meeting of State Commissioners 


The 1949 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners will be held at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the week beginning August 7. 
This was decided by the association’s 
executive committee to which the matter 
was referred at this year’s convention 
at Savannah, Ga. (see Railway Age of 
November 27, page 33). 


A.S.M.E. Cites C.G. Curtis 
For Pioneering Gas Turbines 


Charles G. Curtis, president of the 
International Curtis Marine Turbine 
Company, was honored on November 
30 by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at its 69th annual 
meeting in New York. At a dinner in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania sponsored by 
the gas turbine power division of the 
society, Mr. Curtis received the first 
annual award of that division, an en- 
grossed certificate, which cited him “for 
his pioneer work in the field of gas 
turbines, which resulted in his being 
granted, in 1899, the first American 
patent covering a complete gas turbine 
power plant.” 

The award was presented to Mr. 
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Curtis by John T. Rettaliata, dean of 
engineering at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and chairman of the 
A.S.M.E.’s gas turbine power division. 
The division was organized just over 
a year ago with R. Tom Sawyer of the 
American Locomotive Company as its 
first chairman. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
November 27 were not available when 
this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 20 totaled 857,- 
492 cars, and the summary for that 
week as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 


evens Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended ew: November 20 
District 1948 1947 1946 
ee 151,848 166,408 157,971 











Allegheny 173,187 188,605 174,334 
Pocahontas ... 68,311 71,033 39,562 
Southern . 134,327 136,298 125,586 
Northwestern . 122,931 124,716 113,850 
Cent. West. .. 137,341 145,631 130,842 
Southwestern . 69,547 69,971 64,448 
Tot. West. Dist. 329,819 340,318 “309,140 
Tot. All Rds. 857,492 902,662 806,593 
Commodities: 
Grain and 

grain products 54,993 51,050 50,710 
Livestock 15,892 17,685 23,932 

ee 174,077 194,286 97,348 
NE iin cies 6 14,996 15,094 12,567 
Forest Products 44,000 43,882 42,382 

Ress cine 54,560 45,762 41,020 
Mdse. 1.c.1. 105,710 120,200 131,092 


393,264 414,703 407,542 
857,492 902,662 806,593 
871,677 878,283 917,124 
843,166 910,170 913,345 


Miscellaneous . 
November 20 
November 13 
November 6 





October 30 931,750 940,746 922/312 
October 23 5 927,532 954,627 942.257 
Cumulative total 

46 wks. 39,159,569 40,545,626 37,658,380 


In Canada—Carloadings for the 
weeks ended November 13 and Novem- 
ber 20 totaled 84,179 and 86,961 cars, 
respectively, as compared with 82,508 
cars and 86,520 cars for the correspond- 
ing weeks last year, according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


November 13, 1948 84,179 34,883 

November 15, 1947 82,508 37,561 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

November 13, 1948 3,607,833 1,691,878 


November 15, 1947 3,483,674 1,695,861 
Revenue ‘Total Cars 
ars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


November 20, 1948 85,961 35,945 

November 22, 1947 86,520 39,255 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

November 20, 1948 3,694,813 1,727,836 


November 22, 1947 3,570,194 1,735,116 


Negro Firemen Continue 
“Discrimination” Fight 


An injunction restraining the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men and certain southern railroads from 
practices allegedly discriminating 
against Negroes to deprive them of pre- 
ferred firemen positions to which their 
seniority on the roster would entitle 
them is being sought from the United 
States District Court of Northern Ohio 
in Cleveland. This action is the latest 
step taken by a group of 21 Negro fire- 
men who charge they have suffered 
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discrimination at the hands of the B. of 
L. F. & E. and three southern railroads 
(see Railway Age of November 1, 1947, 
page 48, and December 6, 1947, page 
75). The B. of L. F. & E. several 
months ago made demands on south- 
eastern railroads for changes in work- 
ing rules designed to put Negro fire- 
men on the same basis as white firemen 
with regard to seniority and promot- 
ability to engineman positions, as re- 
ported in Railway Age of January 31, 
page 60. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 81 and 82. 





EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in November 


Domestic orders for 42 Diesel-electric 
locomotive. units, 5,650 freight-train cars 
and five passenger-train cars were re- 
ported in Railway Age in November. 
The passenger-train cars will cost 
about $500,000. The estimated cost of 
the locomotive units is $4,776,000 and 
of the freight cars $22,600,000. The ac- 
companying table lists the orders in 
detail. 

During the first 11 months of 1948, 
Railway Age has reported domestic 
orders for 69 steam locomotives, 705 
Diesel-electric locomotives and an addi- 
tional 166 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units costing an estimated $184,649,248 
(units are reported separately in some 
cases because their arrangement to 
form locomotives is subject to change 
under varying operating conditions) ; 





a total of 74,643 freight-train cars, the 
estimated cost of which is $294,434,700 ; 
and 437 passenger-train cars, at an 
estimated cost of $49,457,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Ann Arbor has ordered 60 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
Delivery is expected next March. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western has 
ordered 25 70-ton covered hopper cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company for delivery in 
March, 1949. 


The Escanaba & Lake Superior has 
ordered five 50-ton steel gondola cars 
and five 70-ton steel hopper cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company for delivery next April. 


The Great Northern has ordered 500 
50-ton gondola cars and 100 70-ton 
covered hopper cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
Delivery of the equipment for which 
purchase authorization was reported in 
Railway Age of October 9, page 82, is 
expected to begin in the second quarter 
of 1949, 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle has 
ordered 100 50-ton gondola cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company for delivery in the sec- 
ond quarter of next year. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will 
convert 200 of its box cars into stock 
cars at the rate of approximately 75 
a month. The work, which will be done 
at the road’s own shops, will begin as 
soon as material becomes available. 


SIGNALING 


The New York Central System has 
ordered materials from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installation 





Locomotives 
Date Purchaser No. Builder 
Nov. 6 Poy ee BEES aa c'e ied Ok eee 9 1,500- ae 4 -E. road units Electro-Motive 
Nov. 13 Bie-aissGuaaitenscEeneenne 4 660-hp. D.-E. sw.units American 
4 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw.units American 
4 750-h p. D.-E. sw.units Baldwin 
2 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw.units Baldwin | 
6 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw.units Electro-Motive 
6 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw.units Lima-Hamilton 
Nov ge ag {iat ae a 2 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw.units Electro- Motive 
Nov. 27 ae ESAs apes enum suns 5 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw.units Fairbanks, Morse 
Freight Cars 
Nov. 13 AEB icisticcucd sens 50 Gondola R.R. Shops 
250 70-ton Cov.Hopper R.R. Shops 
Nov. 13 Oey De ee 2,330 Gondola R.R. Shops 
,000 Box R.R. Shops 
500 Flat R.R. Shops 
50 Caboose R.R. Shops 
Nov. 13 i Ge. a Aaa eset a0pe 70-ton Gondola R.R. Shops 
Nov. 13 a Despatch ...... 60 55-ton Refrig. Despatch Shops 
MOY. AS. IEEE, ceucsessy sensed 25 Caboose R.R. Shops 
Nov. 13 WP. Sey ee eS 250 70-ton Gondola Greenville 
Nov. 20 Gh se See 100 70-ton Cov.Hopper Pullman-Standard 
Nov. 27 M.St.P. as: Oe. ones ss 35 70-ton Hopper General American 
Passenger Cars 
Nov. 20 Bangor & Aroostook ..... ee Coach Pullman- ‘Standard, 
Nov. 27. M. St. P. & S.Ste.M. ..... 2 Baggage Amer. Car & Fdy. 


—) 
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of an NX all-relay electric interlocking 
at Fostoria, Ohio. The facilities will be 
shared with the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. The 35- by 106- 
in. control panel will be equipped with 
point indicators, 96 track indication 
lights, 72 entrance knobs, 69 exit 
buttons, 21 switch-test keys, 14 ap- 
proach-annunciator buttons, 6 traffic 
levers, 5 maintainer-call buttons, 6 trap- 
circuit push buttons, 28 telephone keys, 
and a dimming switch. This system will 
control 32 switch machines, 9 electric 
switch locks ‘and 70 signals. Materials 
ordered included welded steel instru- 
ment houses, Models 9A and 10 electric 
switch locks, Model 5C electric switch 
machines, Type B plug-in relays, Type 
SC searchlight signals, Types VA and 
U color-position-light signals, and Types 
F, D, and G color-light signals. 


The Wisconsin Central has ordered ma- 
terials from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for installation of absolute 
permissive block signaling between 
Neenah, Wis., and Waukesha, 88.7 mi. 
Among the equipment included are 
Type SA searchlight signals, Type W 
marker units, Types B and K relays, 
Type BX 132 copper-oxide rectifiers, 
Type Ul transformers and Model 7 
switch circuit controllers. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Central of New Jersey has ordered 
4000 tons of 131-lb. steel rail from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


The Bangor & Aroostook has ordered 
5,579 net tons of steel rail from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


On December 9, the Metropolitan Traf- 
fic Association of New York will cele- 
brate its annual “Old Timers and Past 
Presidents Night” at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Seventh avenue and 33rd 
street, New York. 





M. A. Metcalf, O. B. E., vice-presi- 
dent and executive assistant of the Ca- 
nadian National, will be the speaker 
at the next meeting of the Canadian 
Railway Club, to be held on December 
13, at 8:00 p. m., at the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


“Interchange of Freight Cars” will 
be the subject of the address to be 
Siven at the next meeting of the Car 
Foremen’s Association of Omaha on De- 
cember 9, at 6:30 p.m., in the Y.M.C.A., 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


The Car Foremen‘s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on De- 
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cember 13, 8:00 p. m. at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago. “Safety in the Car 
Department” will be the subject of an 
address by J. E. Slavin, assistant su- 
perintendent of safety, Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy. 


The Michigan Railroad Club will meet 
on December 8 and 22, in room 116, 
New York Central Terminal, Detroit, 
Mich., at 8:30 p.m. both evenings. 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its eighty-fourth regular 
meeting at the Hotel Peabody in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on December 8. Among 
those addressing the sessions will be 
Clark Hungerford, president of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco; A. H. Gass, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads; 
and E. L. Bruce, Jr., member of the 
Frisco’s board of directors, chairman 
of the board of the Mississippi & Skuna 
Valley, and president of the E. L. Bruce 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, Chicago Chapter, will hold its 
next meeting on December 10, at 7:30 
p.m., at 84 E. Randolph street. F. V. 
Koval, assistant to president, Chicago 
& North Western, will speak on the 
subject, “Centennial Notes on the 
North Western,” and the road’s sound 
color motion picture “Song of the 
Pioneer” will be shown. 


CAR SERVICE 


Three I.C.C. service orders which 
maintain permit systems controlling 
shipments of coal moving to Great Lakes 
and Atlantic ports have been modified 
by amendments which set back their 
expiration dates from November 20 
until March 31, 1949. The orders are 
No. 550 (Great Lakes), No. 551 
(Hampton Roads, Va.), No. 552 (North 
Atlantic ports). 

Revised I.C.C. Service Order No. 
434, which restricts free time on box 
cars held for unloading at Pacific coast 
ports, has been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 2, which set back the expira- 
tion date from November 15 until May 
1, 1949, 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 562 has 
been modified by Amendment No. 4 
which set back the expiration date from 
November 25 until May 25, 1949. This 
order makes Homer C. King, director 
of the commission’s Bureau of Service, 
the commission agent with authority to 
divert and reroute loaded or empty 
freight cars to avoid congestion. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued General Permit ODT 18A, 
Revised-45A, effective from November 
8 until February 28, 1949. It authorizes 
the loading of either straight carloads 
of Irish potatoes, or mixed carloads of 





Irish potatoes and onions, to a weight 
of not less than 40,000 Ib. when originat- 
ing at points west of a line consisting of 
the eastern boundary of Minnesota and 
the Mississippi river south to New Or- 
leans, La. The permit supersedes Gen- 
eral Permit ODT 18A, Revised-45, 
which covered only shipments originat- 
ing at points in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, or Utah. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued General Permit ODT. 18A, 
Revised-46, effective from November 
18 until February 28, 1949. It reduces 
from 80,000 Ib. to 60,000 Ib. the mini- 
mum-loading requirement on carload 
shipments of refined sugar when such 
shipments are billed direct to customers 
of the shippers. The reduced loading 
requirement does not apply on sugar 
shipped by refineries to warehouses 
where they maintain local consigned 
stocks or transit stocks. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued General Permit ODT 18A, 
Revised-47, effective from November 25 
to February 28, 1949. The permit auth- 
orizes the loading of straight or mixed 
carload shipments of citrus fruits to 
weights “not less than the applicable 
carload tariff minimum weight.” 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued Amendment No. 1 to General 
Permit ODT 18A, Revised-42, setting 
back the permit’s expiration date from 
November 15 .until December 31. The 
permit authorizes the loading of car- 
load shipments of Valencia oranges to 
weights “not less than the applicable 
tariff carload minimum weight.” 

The Car Service Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, has issued 
Special Car Order No. 50 to expedite 
the return home of plain box cars (XM 
type) owned by 13 western roads. The 
order, effective December 1, was ad- 
dressed to “Eastern, Allegheny, Poca- 
hontas and Southern region roads and 
terminal switch lines.” 

It permits loading of the western box 
cars only to Chicago, Peoria, Ill. St. 
Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., New Or- 
leans, La., or west thereof—“preferably 
to the owner or to any station which is 
a junction point with the owner.” The 
order adds, however, that “cars must 
not be backhauled to obtain such load- 
ing and in the absence of immediate 
loading must be returned to owners 
empty in home route or short route.” 
There is an exception applicable to cars 
locating on Eastern-Allegheny district 
roads in territory on or east of a line 
drawn from Buffalo, N. Y., through 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Grafton, W. Va., thence 
to the Potomac river. Such cars may be 
loaded to any station west of the line, 
“provided such movement shall be in 
direct route to owner.” 

Meanwhile, if empty western cars 
without home route are at a western 
gateway away from home, they “shall 

be delivered to and accepted by” any of 
the western roads covered by the order 
“for prompt movement to owner under 
Car Service Rules.” Also, the order 
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requires western roads to avoid loading 
their box cars to off-line points and to 
apply available cars of eastern and 
southern ownerships in loading to those 
territories. It further directs western 
roads to give “special and preferred at- 
tention” to the “prompt and proper 
handling” in home movement of box 
cars owned by the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific, the 
eastern termini of which “are remote 
from the heavy interchange points with 
eastern and southern district roads.” 

The Car Service Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, has revised 
Special Car Order No. 41 to November 
15, 1948. The order requires the expe- 
dited return to home roads of gondola 
cars of 61 ft. or more in length. The 
revision brings under the order the long 
gondolas acquired since the last previous 
revision to August 1, 1946. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


J. T. Gillespie, Jr., director of export 
sales of the Watson-Stillman Company 
since he joined the firm in 1944, has 
been appointed general sales manager, 
in which position he will continue to 
supervise the company’s export sales. 








J. T. Gillespie, Jr. 


For ten years before joining Watson- 
Stillman, Mr. Gillespie held sales and 
administrative positions with the Air 
Reduction Company, New York, and 
with its subsidiary, Wilson Welder & 
Metals Co., where he was assistant to 
the president. 


William V. Burley has been appointed 
general manager of the Magnus metal 
division of the National Lead Company. 
Mr. Burley, who succeeds W. H. Croft, 
retired, will supervise and direct all 
phases of the Magnus manufacturing, 
administrative and selling activities. In 
1922 he joined National Lead as a mem- 
ber of the comptroller’s staff and, in 
1925, he was placed in charge of the 
Mueller Brass Foundry Company, St. 
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Louis, Mo., with the title of secretary 
and treasurer. In March, 1936, Mr. 
Burley became comptroller of the Mag- 
nus Metal Company and, in April, 1938, 
assistant general manager of the Mag- 
nus Metal division, continuing as 





William V. Burley 


comptroller. He was appointed manager 
of the St. Louis branch in 1939 and be- 
came a director of National Lead in the 
following year. On May 25, 1943, he 
was elected a vice-president and in 
July, 1948, he became a member of the 
executive committee. 


Gordon H. Proffitt has been appointed 
western representative for the Wheel 
Truing Brake Shoe Company, Detroit, 
Mich., with headquarters in the Mat- 
son building, San Francisco, Calif. The 
company formerly was represented by 
R. W. Jamison on the west coast. Mr. 





George H. Proffitt 


Proffitt was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California, after which he 
spent several years with the Standard 
Oil Company in an engineering capacity 
and subsequently with the federal gov- 
ernment in engineering and administra- 
tive work. Since 1940 he has been a 
manufacturers’ representative handling 
material and equipment for railroad, 
marine, bus and industrial use. J. P. 


Williams, Jr., who has been engaged in 
the transportation field for the past 15 
years, is associated with Mr. Proffitt. 


Richard W. Schreck has been appointed 
Michigan divisional sales representative 
for the Watson-Stillman Company. Be- 
fore he joined that company in May 
of this year, Mr. Schreck was asso- 
ciated with the Hydraulic Press Manu- 
facturing Company as sales engineer. 





Richard W. Schreck 


In addition to his present duties in 
Michigan, he will act as special con- 
sultant on hydraulic machinery for two 
Watson-Stillman representatives, the 
Frank T. Goetz Machinery Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the W. K. Mill- 
holland Machinery Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


The Equipment Research Corporation, 64 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, of 
which J. A. Amos was recently elected 
president, has been appointed exclusive 
railroad sales agents for the products 
of Mines Equipment Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Walton R. Collins of the Walton R. 
Collins Company, 90 West Street, New 
York 6, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for a number of eastern rail- 
roads by Crerar, Adams & Co., the Chi- 
iago Latrobe Company, and the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointments of Frank W. 
Eichman as sales manager of the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., plant, and C. H. Hallett as 
manager of sales of the Los Angeles, 
Cal. plant. Mr. Ejichman, who has 
spent his entire business career with 
Ryerson, joined the company in 1922 
at the New York plant. He was ap- 
pointed sales representative in the New 
York area in 1932 and was transferred 
to the Philadelphia plant in the same 
capacity in 1938. Mr. Hallett joined 
Ryerson in 1941, serving first in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., plant and later as 
assistant to the sales manager at Chi- 
cago. He was transferred to Los 
Angeles ‘this year. 
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The West Steel Casting Company has 
announced the appointment of Reginald 
G. Ullman as sales manager. Before 
joining West Steel Casting in 1946, 
Mr. Ullman was associated for five 
years with the American Car & Foundry 
Co. in the Cleveland, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., sales offices. 


William J. McGraw, formerly manager 
of electric tool sales in the New York 
territory, has been appointed manager 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, branch of the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Aurora, Ill, and E. B. Rosell, formerly 
electric tool service engineer in the 
Chicago branch territory, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. McGraw. 


Thomas B. Moule, formerly assistant di- 
rector of sales, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Plomb Tool Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. For five years following 
his graduation from the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Moule was advertising 
and sales promotion manager for the 





Thomas B. Moule 


Ex-Cello Corporation. He later was 
account executive and new _ business 
manager of R. L. Wolfe & Associates 
and, for three years, sales manager of 
the Republic and the Northern aircraft 
Products divisions of the Aviation Cor- 
"i He joined Plomb Tool in 


Leonard Maclean has joined Goodall 
Fabrics, Inc., as a special sales promo- 
tion representative. He was formerly 
with the Keratol Company and the 
Zapon-Keratol division of the Atlas 
Powder Company. 


Robert T. Maynard, district sales man- 
ager of the Thew Shovel Company, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., has 
been advanced to export manager. 


Fred S. Ehrman, general sales manager 
of Bowser, Inc., since 1944, has been 
elected to the newly created post of 
vice-president and director of sales. 

tr. Ehrman joined the company in 
1925 and has served successively in 
€xperimental engineering, sales en- 
8ineering and divisional sales work. 
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The Atlantic coast transportation 
zone office of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany has been moved from Brown and 
Lister streets, Newark, N. J., to 92 
Liberty street, New York. 


OBITUARY 


L. O. Crosby, Sr., president of the 
Goodyear Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, Picayune, Miss., and former 
president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, died at New Orleans, La., on 
November 24, following an illiness of 
several months’ duration. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Atlantic Coast Line—This road has 
authorized the following projects, at 
the indicated probable costs: Construct- 
ing a double-track concrete slab ballast 
deck bridge over Pocotaligo creek at 
Yemassee, S.C. ($20,450), and another 
over the Coosawhatchie river at Coosa- 
whatchie, S.C. ($C0,395); extending 
passing track at Cragford, Ala. ($36,- 
912); track facilities at Albany, Ga. 
($24,241) ; and a concrete pipe culvert, 
91 in. by 636 ft. at Atlanta, Ga. 
($50,896). 





Central of New Jersey—This road has 
awarded a contract to the Penetryn 
System, Albany, N.Y., for grouting and 
repointing stone arch bridge No. 39/09 
at North Branch, N.J. The estimated 
cost of this project is $29,000. 


New Orleans Railroads—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted the 
City of New Orleans, La., and interested 
railroads another year within which 
to begin and complete construction of 
that city’s proposed new union pas- 
senger terminal, as authorized by the 
commission early this year (see Rail- 
way Age of April 17, page 67). Thus 
the new deadline date for beginning the 
work is December 31, 1949, while the 
deadline for completion becomes De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

The postponement was requested by 
the applicants to give the city addi- 
tional time within which to sell $15,- 
000,000 of City of New Orleans Union 
Passenger Terminal revenue bonds, 
proceeds of which will be applied to- 
ward construction of the terminal and 
appurtenant facilities. Disposal of the 
bonds, the city told the commission, has 
been held up pending settlement of court 
litigation. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
This road has authorized the following 
projects, the probable costs of which 
are shown in parentheses: Reconstruct- 
ing a portion of the Morgan Street 
yard ($484,000), and installing a 100,- 
000-gal. Diesel oil tank in the Branch 





Street yard ($84,000), both at Hart- 
ford, Conn.; reconstructing bridge 29.97 
at Shannock, R.I. ($118,500); con- 
structing a steam supply line for a 
material storehouse ($20,200), and a 
100,000-gal. Diesel oil storage tank at 
Lamberton street ($40,000), both at 
New Haven, Conn.; a platform cover- 
shed and storage building at Holyoke, 
Mass. ($25,200) ; installing Association 
of American Railroads flasher signals 
and gates at crossings 37.01 and 37.18, 
Millbury, Mass. ($22,900); renewing 
air lines and installing a compressor 
“after-cooler” ($37,300), and installing 
a 50,000-gal. bunker “C” oil storage 
tank at a boiler plant ($40,008), both 
at Montowese, Conn.; extending the 
yardmaster’s office at First street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ($35,550); a Diesel oil 
storage tank at Maybrook, N.Y. ($26,- 
000) ; installing battery charging facili- 
ties and four electric lift trucks at a 
freight house ($29,800), and a 30,000- 
gal. Diesel oil storage tank ($28,00.), 
both at Bridgeport, Conn.; installing 
two 25,000-gal. bunker “C” oil storage 
tanks in the Charles street boiler plant 
at Providence, R.I. ($30,000), and im- 
proving battery charging facilities and 
installing eight electric lift trucks at 
a lighterage dock along the Harlem 
river, New York ($82,540). 


Norfolk & Western—This road has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of 
a $250,000 extension to its motive power 
building at Roanoke, Va. The annex, 
53 ft. by 63 ft., and three stories high, 
will be on the east end of the present 
building on Shenandoah avenue near 
the Randolph Street bridge over the 
road’s tracks. Work is expected to 
start early next spring and will involve 
also extensive alterations to the present 
building, including the installation of 
an elevator and rearrangement of most 
offices. 


ABANDONMENTS 


New York, Susquehanna & Western. 
—Pending further hearing on the mat- 
ter of “just conpensation for this road 
under the present arrangement, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has de- 
ferred action on the road’s application 
for a certificate stipulating that public 
convenience and necessity permit the 
abandonment of operations under track- 
age-rights agreements it now has with 
the New York Central, covering three 
short switching lines in the Edgewater- 
Weehawken area of New Jersey. The 
commission’s November 8 report an- 
nouncing the deferrment was followed 
by a notice assigning the further hear- 
ing for December 21 at New York 
before Examiner H. H. Wilkinson. The 
proceeding is Finance Docket No. 
15795. 


The lines involved are two separate 
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Susquehanna segments (0.9 mi. and 
0.8 mi. in length) at Edgewater over 
which the Central has trackage rights; 
and a 1-mi. line connecting with one 
of them and extending to the Central’s 
Weehawken yard. The Susquehanna 
has trackage rights over this line which 
is owned by the New Jersey Junction, 
subsidiary of N.Y.C. All operations 
under the trackage-rights agreements 
have been conducted by the Susquehan- 
na, in which connection it acts as agent 
for the Central in handling the latter’s 
business over the two Susquehanna lines 
involved. 

The agreements, which have no ex- 
piration date, were entered in 1904, 
and were the result of a plan to avoid 
construction of duplicate facilities, the 
Susquehanna having been a part of the 
Erie system at that time. As the com- 
mission’s report pointed out, the Sus- 
quehanna’s trustee is disatisfied with 
the compensation that road receives 
under the agreements; and he seeks 
the abandonment certificate “as a pre- 
liminary to the rejection of the basic 
trackage-rights contracts” in the road’s 
reorganization proceeding. Thus, the 
application to the commission asks also 
a finding that the proposed abandon- 
ments would be consistent with the 
reorganization requirements of the Sus- 
quehanna. On this, too, the commission 
deferred action pending the further 
hearing. 

Following the abandonments, the 
Susquehanna trustee would have that 
road continue to handle its own and 
N.Y.C. cars over the lines without 
change in physical operations; but the 
Susquehanna would then be in the role 
of connecting line instead of agent of 
the Central, and it would obtain a 
division of the line-haul rates or a 
switching charge. 

Leading up to its conclusion that the 
record before it did not warrant a find- 
ing that public convenience and neces- 
sity permitted the abandonments, the 
commission mentioned some of the com- 
plications which might result from de- 
priving industries on the lines of the 
status they now have as local stations 
on the Central as well as on the Sus- 
quehanna. It also recalled that it did 
not approve a proposed provision in 
the Susquehanna’s reorganization plan 
which would have rejected the basic 
trackage-rights contracts. In that con- 
nection the report in the reorganization 
proceeding (Finance Docket No. 11681) 
said that the commission saw “no rea- 
son why the situation could not be 
adequately remedied without disaffirm- 
ance of the basic contracts, by termina- 
tion of the existing switching agree- 
ments and publication by the Susque- 
hanna of just and reasonable rates 
which could cover all movements of 
the Central cars.” 

As indicated above, the further hear- 
ing is for the “sole purpose of receiv- 
ing evidence supplementing the exist- 
ing record to afford a basis for deter- 
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mining just compensation” to the Sus- 
quehanna. When the record is thus 
supplemented, the commission will “de- 
termine such compensation and consider 
the question of whether abandonment 
should be permitted.” 


Southern Pacific. — Examiner Robert 
Romero has recommended in a proposed 
report that Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorize 
this road to abandon 6,186 ft. of inter- 
change tracks connecting a main line 
of the S.P. with lines of the Western 
Pacific and the Sacramento Northern, 
together with all sidings, spurs and 
appurtenances, in Marysville, Calif. 
Abandonment and removal of the tracks 
was urged by the city because of their 
interference with the construction and 
use of a highway. 


Application has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by: 

Reading.—To abandon that portion of 
a branch from a point near Pine Grove, 
Pa., to the end of the branch at Rausch 
Gap, 12.7 miles. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—To 
abandon a 3,749-ft. line, together with 
appurtenant sidetracks and facilities, in 
Northumberland, Pa., and to acquire 
trackage rights over a segment of the 
Pennsylvania in the same borough. The 
abandonment and acquisition of track- 
age rights will permit the D. L. & W. 
t- avoid participating in a grade-cross- 
ing elimination project recommended by 
the Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—To abandon 
operation over a branch line leased from 
the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghio- 
gheny extending from a connection 
with the latter’s Monongahela Division 
near Fayette City, Pa., to a point near 
Landon, 1.4 miles; also four sidings 
with a combined length of 0.27 mile. 
The commission also authorized the 
lessor to abandon the line. 

Southern Pacific.—To abandon _ that 
portion of its so-called San Bruno 
branch extending 1 mile from a point 
near Bernal station to a point near 
— station, all in San Francisco, 

al. 

Texas Electri.—To abandon its entire 
line, from Dallas, Tex., north to Deni- 
son, 73.5 miles, south to Waco, 94.5 
miles; also operation under trackage 
rights over 5.6 miles of the Dallas Rail- 
way & Terminal. The application was 
approved subject to the condition that 
the T. E. sell the lines or any portion 
thereof, including such tracks and 
other facilities and property as mav be 
essential to their continued operation, 
to any responsible person, firm or cor- 
poration offering, within 40 days from 
November 16, to purchase same for 
continued operation and willing to pay 
not less than the net salvage value of 
the property they may seek to acauire. 
Commissioner Mitchell, concurring in 
part, approved the abandonment but 
would have attached an employee-pro- 
tection condition. “The report,” he com- 
mented, “says that we have declined 
without exception to impose conditions 
when an entire rail system is abandoned. 
It is true here that all rail operations 
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are to be abandoned but a bus service 
[the Texas Electric Bus Lines, a whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary of the T.E.] is be- 
ing substituted for some of the aban- 
doned rail operations. I think it could 
be said without violating the above prin- 
ciple that this is not a complete aban- 
donment, as the bus line will be owned 
and operated by the same people who 
own the railroad.” 


FINANCIAL 


Central of New Jersey—Debt Adjust- 
ment.—Examiner J. V. Walsh has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approve a voluntary plan of debt ad- 
justment which this road has filed pur- 
suant to the provisions of the so-called 
Mahaffie Act. The road also is in pro- 
cess of reorganization under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act; however, no 
order confirming a plan has been en- 
tered, and permission to file the appli- 
cation under the Mahaffie Act was 
granted by the court. The latter’s order, 
entered July 14, also suspends the sec- 
tion 77 proceeding insofar as it relates 
to plans of reorganization theretofore 
filed. 

Under the plan recommended by the 
examiner, the applicant would be per- 
mitted to modify or alter $48,731,000 of 
general mortgage 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent bonds, due July 1, 1987, by reduc- 
ing, effective January 1, 1949, the rate 
of interest thereon to 3% per cent an- 
nually and thereafter, if the bonds are 
not paid, at the highest rate permitted 
by law. It also would be permitted to 
reduce the par value of 274,368 shares 
of outstanding common stock from $100 
per share to $50 per share, such stock 
to be designated as Class B, and to 
issue an additional like amount of com- 
mon stock to be designated as Class A. 
The Class A stock would be distributed 
to the holders of the general mortgage 
bonds as compensation for the reduc- 
tion in interest on their bonds, on the 
basis of the relative reductions in in- 
terest rates on the 4 per cent and 5 
per cent bonds, namely 2.565 shares for 
each $1,000 of 4 per cent bonds and 
5.979 shares for each $1,000 of 5 per 
cent bonds. The Class B stock would 
be held by the present stockholders of 
the company on the basis of one share 
for each share of the present stock of 
the company. (The Reading owns 157,- 
840 of the 274,368 shares of the appli- 
cant’s common stock and $186,000, of its 
general mortgage bonds.) 

The plan, under which the C. of 
N.J. will realize a reduction of $802,- 
892 in annual fixed charges, also pro- 
vides for payment of accrued and un- 
paid interest on the bonds. Unpaid 
interest for two years, amounting to 
$4,773,300, will be paid in cash, and 
the remaining $11,933,250, representing 
an amount equal to five-years’ interest, 
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HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 


Mn FIRMLY BELIEVE that for a long, long time, there will 
continue to be a demand for steam locomotives. 

Therefore, while we are building diesel-electrics for the 
switching field — and while we have nearly completed 
experimental work on the free-piston gas generator for 
locomotive use — we will continue to build a complete line 
of steam locomotives. 

We will continue to explore all possible ways of improving 
such locomotives. We will continue to build them with 
the traditional fineness of design and manufacture that is 
responsible for Lima’s world-wide reputation. And we will 


continue to believe that there is a place for these locomotives 


— for such modern power as the 2-8-4’s we are now building, 


as our fifth order for the Nickel Plate. 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio—Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamil- 
ton, Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles 
Tool Works Co. Middletown, Ohio — The United 
Welding Co. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton 
diesel and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal 
stamping presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can- 
making machinery; Special heavy machinery; 
Heavy iron castings; Weldments. 
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through the issuance of interest certi- 
ficates. The latter would bear no in- 
terest and would have no maturity 
date. 

In compliance with the Mahaffie Act, 
the plan, if approved by the commis- 
sion, also must have the approval of 
75 per cent of the security holders 
affected. Meanwhile, the proceeding, 
Finance Docket No. 16211, has been 
assigned for oral argument on January 
5, 1949, before the entire commission 
at Washington, D.C. 


Georgia, Florida & Alabama—Reorgani- 
sation— Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved a 
plan of reorganization for this road 
pursuant to section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The plan will be effective 
January 1, 1949, subject to postpone- 
ment by the court. Among other things, 
it provides for a 2l-year lease of the 
reorganized company’s property to the 
Seaboard Air Line and a new capitali- 
zation of $3,400,000, composed as fol- 


lows: 


First mortgage 4% per cent in- 

come bonds, partly cumulative $1,225,000 
Preferred stock, 5 per cent, 10,500 

shares of the par value of $100 


re neem 1,050,000 
Common stock, 11,250 _ shares, 
without par value, stated at 
SEO PE capbenasvacaee bone 1,125,900 
$3,400,006 


There will be distributed to the 
holder of each $1,000 principal amount 
of the*debtor’s outstanding bonds $360 
of cash, $700 of new income bonds, 
$600 of new preferred stock and five 
shares of no-par value common stock. 

A remaining 2,500 shares of the 
common stock is available for distribu- 
tion, but the persons to whom it will 
be distributable, the commission found, 
cannot be determined at this time. In 
this connection, it said the stock may 
be absorbed by the claims of the bond- 
holders in the event interest on unpaid 
bond interest is allowed by the court; 
it may go entirely or in part to satisfy 
general unsecured claims, dependent 
upon whether any such claims are al- 
lowed by the court and the amount 
thereof; or it may go entirely or in 
part to holders of outstanding first pre- 
ferred stock, dependent upon the dis- 
position of the claims mentioned. 

The present capitalization and mort- 
gage debt of the road to December 31, 
1947, assuming that interest is payable 
on unpaid bond interest (which ques- 
tion has not yet been determined) is, 
in addition to 10,000 shares of no par 


value common stock, as follows: 
First mortgage and refunding 


6 per cent bonds .......... $1,750,000.00 
Unpaid simple interest on the 

DOTS sises we nc0cd0scss sss 1,776,250.00 
Unpaid interest on overdue in- 

terest on bonds ........... 874,912.50 


Total mortgage debt, with 
interest and interest on 


overdue interest ........ 4,401,162.50 

First-preferred stock, par value 1,000,000.00 
Second-preferred stock, par 

DD Goa cwacdnukahemaes 500,000.00 


Total $5,901,162.50 
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The commission found the equity of 
the holders of the second preferred and 
common stocks to be without value and 
such holders will not participate in the 
reorganization, while general claims 
and the equities of the holders of the 
outstanding first preferred stock may 
be rendered without value through the 
allowance of prior claims by the court. 
All general claims and taxes entitled 
to priority over the mortgage of the 
debtor will be paid in cash upon re- 
organization or assumed by the reor- 
ganized company with the same rela- 
tive priority which they now have. 
Provision also is made for the setting 
aside of not exceeding $1,100,000 for 
the betterment and rehabilitation of the 
railroad, said amount to be reduced to 
the extent that funds may not be avail- 
able therefor after all other cash 
requirements of the reorganization have 
been provided for. 


Illinois Central—New Director—Louis 
Ware, president of the International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
has been elected a director of this road, 
succeeding James Norris, president of 
the Norris Grain Company. 


Kansas City Southern.—Dividend.—This 
road has declared a dividend of $1 a 
share on its common stock, payable De- 
cember 15 to stockholders of record 
November 30. This is the first payment 
on the common stock since 1931. W. 
N. Deramus, president, is reported to 
have said that if the road’s earnings 
continue at the present rate the direc- 
tors next year will consider placing 
the stock on a regular quarterly basis. 


Maine Central.—Stock Adjustment.— 
Stockholders of this road, at a special 
meeting in Portland, Me., on November 
24, voted to adopt a plan altering the 
provisions of the preferred stock. The 
plan, among other things, would change 


the par value of the preferred stock’ 


from $100 a share to $185 a share. (See 
Railway Age of October 9, page 84.) 
E. S. Miller, vice-president of the M.C., 
and acting chairman of the meeting, 
said, in answer to a stockholder’s ques- 
tion, that the company will present the 
plan to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at a hearing which probably 
will be held next January. It is not 
true, he added, that the directors are 
considering modification of the plan to 
meet the wishes of a preferred stock- 
holders committee. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.— 
New Director—C. McD. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been elected to this road’s board of 
directors to succeed F. B. Adams, who 
recently was elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the A.C.L. and 
also of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Union Pacific—Dividend—This road 
has declared an extra dividend of $1 
a share on its common stock, payable 
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January 3 to stockholders of record 
December 6. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by: 

Erie—To assume liability for $4,850,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, pro- 
ceeds of which would be applied toward 


purchase of the following equipment: 
Description Estimated 


and Builder Unit Cost 
2 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 

locomotives (American Locomo- 

tive, Company). 6605006 os si0-6:4:0 $663,372 
2 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 

ing locomotives (Baldwin Loco- 

motive Works) ...cccccescsse 102,500 
2 660-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 

ing locomotives (Baldwin) .. 79,900 
1,000 50-ton steel hopper cars 

(American Car & Foundry Co.) 3,830 
100 70-ton steel covered hopper 

cars (Ralston Steel Car Co.) 5,450 


The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated December 15, and mature in 10 
annual installments of $485,000, start- 
ing December 15, 1949. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas—10 assume lia- 
bility for $1,800,600 of equipment trust 
certificates, proceeds of which would 
be applied toward purchase of seven 
3,0C0-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives from the American Loco- 
motive Company at approximately 
$346,670 each. The certificates, to be 
sold on the basis of competitive bidding, 
would be dated February 1, 1949, and 
would mature in 30 semi-annual in- 
stallments of $60,000 each, starting 
August 1, 1949. 

New York Central—To assume _lia- 
bility for $9,720,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, proceeds of which would 
be used to finance in part the acquisition 
of equipment expected to cost a total 
of $13,338,000. The equipment was 
listed in the application as follows: 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
6 2,000-hp. “A” unit Diesel-electric 

passenger locomotives (Electro- 

Motive Division, General Motors 

ASQEROLDULDN): “sissioeos00)s 5.005 $232,500 


6 2,000-hp. ‘‘A” unit Diesel-electric 

passenger locomotives (Fair- 

banks, Morse & Co.) ........ 238,500 
14 high-tensile, low-alloy, steel 

single and double bedroom sleep- 

ing cars (Pullman-Standard Car 

Manufacturing Company) .... 108,000 
40 high-tensile, low-allow, steel 

single and double bedroom sleep- 

in cars (Pullman-Standard .. 110,000 
1,000 55-ton steel box cars (Des- 

patch Shops, Inc.) ........++++ 4,600 

The certificates would be sold on the 
basis of competitive bids with the in- 
terest rate specified in such bids. The 
bids would also determine whether the 
issue would mature over a 10-year or 
15-year period. hal 

Southern Pacific—To _assume liability 
for $15,740,000 of series Z equipment 
trust certificates, proceeds of which 
would be applied toward purchase of 
52 lightweight passenger cars from the 
Pullman-Standard Gar Manufacturing 
Company at prices ranging from $81, 
077 to $372,961 a car, and the following 


additional equipment: 

Description 

and Builder : 

10 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives (Electro-Motive Divi- onal? 
sion, General Motors Corp.) ..  $670,21 

10 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road- 
switching locomotives (Baldwin 70 
Locomotive Works) .......--: 178,3 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 


2 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road- 140 
switchire locomotives (Baldwin) 177, 

5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives (American Loco- 103,733 


motive Company) ....+-+++e+- 
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The Santa Fe 4-8-4 locomotive 
mentioned in this editorial from 
November 6th Railway Age, is 
number 3752. This locomotive is 
equipped with the Franklin Sys- 
tem of Steam Distribution with 
poppet valves, with the latest 
Franklin Type E-2 radial buffer 
and with Franklin automatic 
compensators and snubbers on 
the roller bearing drive boxes. 








STEAM-POWER MAINTENANCE COST 


These columns have pointed out previously the 
folly of ignoring the detrimental effect that obsolete 
shop and terminal facilities have on steam locomo- 
tive maintenance costs when steam locomotives still 
make up more than 80 per cent of the total motive- 
power inventory of American railroads. Experience 
has shown that the use of up-to-date facilities can 
produce a tremendous reduction of steam-power 
maintenance man-hours. Complementing this ap- 
proach to the man-hour problem is the important 
objective of bettering the performance of existing 
steam locomotives by the application of design im- 
provements that have demonstrated their worth and 
byacontinued search for additional ways to increase 
the usefulness of this type of motive power. These 
methods not only will lower maintenance require- 
ments but they will raise operating efficiency as well. 
Because the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe is one 
of the leading users of Diesels the report from that 
railroad at the recent annual meeting of the Master 
Boiler Makers’ Association on the modernization 
this year of a 4-8-4 steam locomotive, one of four- 
teen built in 1927-29, is of particular interest. The 
changes made in this locomotive are too numerous 
to mention here. Some of the improvements, how- 
ever, include applications of roller bearings to all 
axles, cylinders and superheater header designed 
for free steam flow, lightweight reciprocating parts, 
rotary-cam poppet valves, chassis lubrication, top 
boiler checks with improved water distributor, cir- 
culating-type firebox tubes, continuous blow-down 
equipment, and a better front-end arrangement. 
These are the kind of changes that build savings 
in maintenance man-hours into the steam locomo- 
tive, increase its availability, and also give it added 
desirablecharacteristics—such as the ability to make 
a “Diesel-engine start.” The present popularity of 
the Diesels should not blind railroad officers to the 
fact that the steam locomotive still hauls most of 
the railroads’ tonnage and costs them over one-half 
billion dollars a year for repairs. 








FRANKLIN RAI 
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8 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 


ing locomotives (E.M.D.-G.M.C.) 104,701 
7 600-hp. Diesel-electric switching 

locomotives (General Electric 

PY) - cciuneseneises sane 76,083 


y 

1,300 50-ton steel-sheathed wood- 

lined box cars (Pullman- - 

SS a a 4,950 

The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated January 1, 1949, and mature in 
10 annual installments of $1,574,000, 
starting January 1, 1950. 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—ordinary, $4.00; 
6% participating preferred, $4.00; both pay- 
ong December 24 to holders of record Decem- 
er 4, 

Bangor & Aroostook.—$5.00 preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, payable January 2, 1949, 
to holders of record December 7. 

Boston & Albany.—$2.25, payable Decem- 
ber 31 to holders of record November 30. 

Norfolk Southern.—(increased quarterly) 
75¢, payable December 15 to holders of re- 
cord Caeser 1 4 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6% 
preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable De- 
cember 1 to holders of record November 15. 

Reading.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarter- 
ly, payable January 13, 1949, to holders of 
record December 23. 

Union Pacific.—$1.25, quarterly; extra, 
$1.00; both payable January 3, 1949, to 
holders of record December 6 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Nov. Last Last 
30 week year 
Average price of 20 


representative railway 
MO _cesbsvesouee 42.42 44.28 46.63 


Average price of 20 


representative railway 
DEE “séwceecmsad 87.72 88.50 84.88 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


L. Orval Frith, office manager for the 
Kansas City Southern Lines at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed assistant 
to president at that point. 





Jesse D. Dodson, whose election as 
president and general counsel of the 
Texas-Mexican at San Antonio, Tex., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 13, was born on September 
4, 1881, at Seguin, Tex. Mr. Dodson 
entered railroad service in 1899 with 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio (now part of the Southern Pacific 
Lines) as a clerk and relief agent in 
his home town. He later studied law, 
entered practice in 1905 and was ap- 
pointed general attorney of the Texas- 
Mexican in 1917. He was promoted to 
general counsel in 1920, which post 
he held continuously until his recent 
election as president and _ general 
counsel. 


8. S. Sines, whose election as presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
at Guadalajara, Mex., was reported in 
the Railway Age of November 27, re- 
ceived a degree in civil engineering at 
Cornell University and entered the 
service of the Southern Pacific in 1925 
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-aS an instrumentman on the company’s 
lines in the southwest. He was advanced 
later to assistant engineer, and in 1933 
he went to the road’s general office at 
San Francisco, where he subsequently 
became an executive assistant in the 
president’s office. He became train- 
master on the Sacramento division in 








B. S. Sines 


1944 and assistant superintendent on the 
Tucson division later the same year. 
He was promoted to superintendent of 
the Salt Lake division in 1946, to 
executive representative at San Fran- 
cisco in February, 1948, and to vice- 
president of the S.P. of Mexico in April 
of this year. He was serving in the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
advancement. 


William J. Wilkins, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Southern system at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been elected vice- 
president of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific (part of the 
Southern system), with the same head- 
quarters, effective January 1, 1949, suc- 
ceeding George H. Kerr, who will retire 
on December 31 after more than 48 
years of railroad service. Mr. Wilkins 
and F. Hamlin Brown, vice-president of 
the Georgia Southern & Florida at 
Macon, Ga., have been appointed also 
executive general agents of the Southern 
system, effective January 1, 1949, and 
December 1, respectively. 


Herbert L. Baldwin, whose resignation 
as publicity manager of the Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 
16, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Mr. Baldwin, whose head- 
quarters will be at Boston, Mass., will 
have charge of the New Haven’s pub- 
licity and advertising in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. Samuel A. Boyer, as- 
sistant vice-president with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., will continue to 
handle similar duties in Connecticut and 
New. York, and industrial development 
work. 

Born at Everett, Mass., on Octo- 
ber 3, 1893, Mr. Baldwin began his 
career in 1913 as office boy with the 
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Associated = Press;+=becoming ‘pony” 
editor for -A.P.-the following year. In 
1915 he became district reporter for the 
Boston Journal, going with the Boston 
Post two years later as staff reporter. 
He became feature writer in 1919 and 
night city editor in 1922. Mr. Baldwin 
entered the service of the Boston & 
Maine in 1929 as assistant publicity 
manager, becoming publicity manager 
of that road and the Maine Central in 
1933, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., and Portland, Me. In addition 
to public relations work and direction 
of publicity, Mr. Baldwin has had ac- 
tive direction of the advertising of the 
B. & M. and the M. C. and has been 


Fabian Bachrach 


Herbert L. Baldwin 


editor-in-chief of the two monthly 
magazines which the roads publish for 
their 17,0C0 employees. He was respon- 
sible for winning for the B. & M. sev- 
eral national- and regional awards for 
excellence in advertising and public 
relations. With executives from the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Baldwin served 
as a member of a committee which di- 
rected the building, installation and 
operation of the three buildings hous- 
ing the exhibit of nine eastern railroads 
at the Chicago Railroad Fair. 


FINANCIAL LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


Glenn S. Givens has been appointed 
general attorney and tax counsel in the 
legal department of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
Leffel Gentry, who, at his own request, 
for personal reasons, has returned to 
Little Rock, Ark., as district attorney 
for the M. P. Lines. 


C. E. Nottingham, auditor of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been appointed act- 
ing general auditor at that point, suc- 
ceeding the late Warren C. Logan. 


E. S. Gentle, auditor of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, the Chicago River & In- 
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/ RIGINALLY developed to support a 100% 
brick arch in the locomotive firebox, actual road experience*has 
shown that Security Circulators, installed in new or existing 


motive power, yield important plus advantages. 


Adding an effective evaporating surface right in the path of the 
hot gases, Security Circulators enable the locomotive to get up 
steam more rapidly. Quickening the circulation of water from the 
side water-legs to the crown sheet, Security Circulators aid in 


maintaining maximum boiler output. 


Definitely lessening honeycombing, flue 
plugging and cinder cutting, Security Cir- 
culators increase locomotive availability 


and reduce boiler maintenance. 
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diana and the Chicago Junction, has 
been advanced to general auditor, with 
headquarters at Union Stock , Yards, 
Chicago. 


Donald M. Kerr, auditor of the Central 
Vermont at St. Albans, Vt., has been 
appointed auditor of the Grand Trunk 
Western at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
A. H. Hogan, who has been promoted to 
regional auditor of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Toronto, Ont. 


John E. Hess, special assistant in the 
law department of the Bangor & Aroo- 
stook, has been appointed attorney for 
that road and its subsidiary companies, 
with headquarters at Bangor, Me. 


OPERATING 


W. V. Keith, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern at Tyler, Tex., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 
30, was born at Mt. Pleasant, Tex., on 
December 5, 1895, and began his career 
with the Cotton Belt in 1915 as extra- 
gang timekeeper. From 1917 to 1919, 
during World War I, he served over- 
seas with the 90th division. Returning 
to the Cotton Belt following military 





W. V. Keith 


service, he held various clerical posi- 
tions in the office of the superintendent 
at Tyler, and in 1924 was promoted to 
chief clerk to superintendent at Pine 
Bluff, Ark. He was advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent at Pine Bluff in 
1942 and to assistant general superin- 
tendent at Tyler in 1946. Mr. Keith 
was holding the latter position at the 
time of his recent advancement. 


D. M. Trotter, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Capreol division at Capreol, Ont., 
succeeding A. R. Wilson, transferred. W. 
A. Easton, trainmaster, St. Lawrence 
division, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent at Montreal, succeeding 
Mr. Trotter. W. A. Pringle has been 
appointed trainmaster at Coteau, Que., 
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succeeding N. T. Walton, who has been 
transferred to Montreal to replace Mr. 
Easton. 


Roy E. Baker, whose appointment as 
assistant general manager of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, Maine Central and Port- 
land Terminal at Boston, Mass., was 
reported in the Rai/way Age of Novem- 
ber 27, was born on February 20, 1901, 
at Meyersdale, Pa. Mr. Baker was 
graduated from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1923 and shortly thereafter 
entered the employ of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. at Swissvale, Pa. Enter- 
ing railroad service on June 16, 1925, 
with the Boston & Maine at Boston, 
Mr. Baker served until June 15, 1930, 
as air brake instructor and supervisor 
of automatic train control, becoming 
general air brake inspector on the latter 
date. He was appointed supervisor cf 





Roy E. Baker 


air brakes, air conditioning and power 
plants on September 1, 1939, and from 
July 1, 1943, to August 31, 1944, he 
served as principal road foreman and 
general supervisor of air brakes and 
train control equipment of the B. & 
M. and Maine Central. Mr. Baker was 
assistant superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg division of the B. & M. at Green- 
field, Mass., from September 1, 1944, 
to September 1, 1945, becoming super- 
intendent of car maintenance of the 
B. & M., the Maine Central and the 
Portland Terminal on the latter date. 


Alton D. Schadt, assistant general 
manager of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent at 
Greenville, Pa. The position of assist- 
ant general manager has been discon- 
tinued. H. D. Hockenberry has been ap- 
pointed office manager in the general 
manager’s office at Pittsburgh, and L. 
H. Faison, chief clerk in the president’s 
office, has been appointed office manager 
in that office. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








TRAFFIC 


C. E. Bell, passenger traffic manager 


of the Seaboard Air Line, has _ been 
promoted to general passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters as_ before 
at Norfolk, Va. 


James R. Getty, assistant to passenger 
traffic manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line has been’ promoted to _pas- 
senger traffic manager in charge of 
sales and service, with headquarters as 
before at Norfolk, Va.; J. D. Makinson, 
general passenger agent, has been pro- 
moted to passenger traffic manager in 
charge of rates and commerce matters, 
also with headquarters as before at 





James R. Getty 


Norfolk, and Emory F. Waldrop, Jr., 
assistant general passenger agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
assistant to general passenger traffic 
manager at Norfolk. 

Mr. Getty was born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he entered the transporta- 
tion field as tourist agent with the 
American Express Company after grad- 
uation from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1936 he became ticket seller 
for the Pennsylvania at Wilmington, 
Del., where he remained until Decem- 
ber, 1937, when he went with the Sea- 
board Air Line as traveling passenger 
agent in the Philadelphia office. In 1940 
he was promoted to district passenger 
agent there and the following year 
transferred to Miami, Fla. Three years 
later Mr. Getty became general passen- 
ger agent at Miami and in May, 1947, 
was promoted to assistant to passenger 
traffic manager at Norfolk. 


William J. Frazier, commercial agent «f 
the Southern at Dallas, Tex., has been 
promoted to district freight and pas- 
senger agent at Little Rock, Ark. He 
succeeds H. F. Balte, who has_ been 
granted a leave of absence because of 
illness. 


Robert N. Woodall, eastern traffic 
manager of the Southern system at 
New York, will be promoted to freight 
traffic manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, et- 
fective January 1, 1949, succeeding 
William J. Wilkins, who has been elected 
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vice-president of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific and executive 
general agent of the Southern system. 
Charles W. Gowl, assistant freight traffic 
manager at Birmingham, Ala., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Woodall as eastern traffic 
manager at New York. Hiram C. Pamplin, 
division freight agent at Greenville, 
S. C., will be promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Greenville, 
succeeding Herbert L. Paylor, Jr., who will 
be promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at Birmingham, to succeed 
Mr. Gowl. L. Duncan Stokes, district 
freight and passenger agent at New 
York, will be promoted to division 
freight agent at Greenville, to succeed 
Mr. Pamplin. 


Edward D. Campbell, traffic manager of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired 
after 40 years of service with this road. 
Harris R. Richards, general freight agent, 
will be in charge of the freight traffic 
department as chief traffic officer. 

Mr. Campbell first entered railroad 
service in a clerical position on April 1, 
1897, with the Pittsburg & Western 
(now Baltimore & Ohio). He went 
with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie on 
November 1, 1903, and entered the ser- 
vice of the Bessemer & Lake Erie on 
August 24, 1908, as tariff clerk. Mr. 
Campbell was appointed chief clerk, 
B. & L. E., on December 1, 1913; 





Harris R. Richards 


assistant general freight agent on Sep- 
tember 1, 1920; general freight agent 
on February 10, 1928, and traffic man- 
ager on August 1, 1933. 

Mr. Richards was born at Hilliards, 
Pa., on August 21, 1902, and entered 
railroad service on July 26, 1918, as 
station clerk with the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie at Argentine, Pa. He served suc- 
cessively as clerk and as relief station 
agent at various stations until October 
1, 1924, when he became tariff clerk at 
Pittsburgh. On June 17, 1940, he was 
appointed chief rate and _ percentage 
clerk and five years later he became 
assistant general freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Richards was appointed 
general freight agent in October, 1947. 
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PURCHASES and STORES 


W. E. Bird has been appointed acting 
district storekeeper of the Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. J. McCoy, who has_ been 
temporarily assigned to other work. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


John W. Hopkins, engineer bridges and 
buildings of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
has been appointed engineer track, suc- 
ceeding Herbert H. Harman, who retired 
on November 30 after more than 45 
years of service with this road. William 
C. Howe, designing engineer, has been 
appointed engineer bridges and_ build- 
ings. R. A. Ullery, assistant engineer, 
has been appointed designing engineer. 
All the above have their headquarters 
at Greenville, Pa. 

Mr. Hopkins was born at _ Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on November 13, 1903, 
and attended Lehigh University and 
Pennsylvania State College, receiving 
a degree of B. S. in civil engineering 





John W. Hopkins 


from the latter institution in 1925. He 
was employed as draftsman, inspector 
and assistant engineer, successively, 
with James B. Long, Norristown, Pa., 
from 1925 to 1930. In the latter year he 
went with the Pennsylvania department 
of highways at Franklin, Pa., serving 
for six months as bridge designer and 
for five years as division bridge en- 
gineer. Entering railroad service in 
1936 as designing engineer with the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, Mr. Hopkins 
served as supervisor of track from June, 
1939, to September, 1943, when he be- 
came principal assistant engineer. He 
Was appointed engineer bridges and 
buildings in August, 1947. 


H. F. Busch, division engineer of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been transferred to Yale, 
Tenn., where he will have jurisdiction 
over the Willow Springs, Memphis and 
Tupelo subdivisions of the Southern di- 
vision and the Memphis terminal. G. 
L. Harris, division roadmaster at Armory, 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics appear on next left-hand page. 


Miss., has been advanced to division 
engineer, also with headquarters at 
Yale, with jurisdiction over the Birm- 
ingham, Columbus and Pensacola sub- 
divisions of the Southern division and 
the Birmingham terminal. 


SPECIAL 


J. K. Beshears and F. S. Harkey have 
been appointed safety supervisors of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco at Spring- 
field, Mo., and Tulsa, Okla., respec- 
tively. 


H. Q. Smith, inspector in the dining 
car service of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been appointed assistant 
to the director of dining car and com- 
missary departments, with the same 
headquarters. 


William E. Brennan, publicity manager 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
at Chicago has been promoted to direc- 
tor of press relations for the road, with 
the same headquarters. T. J. Zirbes, Jr., 
an employee of the Rock Island’s pub- 
lic relations department since 1942, has 
been appointed press relations assistant 
and acting editor of the company’s em- 
ployee magazine, the “Rock Island News 
Digest.” 


A. E. Myles, night assistant trainmaster 
on the Pennsylvania’s Chicago terminal 
division, has been appointed supervisor 
of personnel, labor and wage bureau, 
Western region. 


Donald A. Case has been appointed ad- 
vertising agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Norfolk, Va. 


Walter S. Thompson, director of public 
relations and advertising of the Canadian 
National and Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
has relinquished his air line activities 
and will devote his full time and at- 
tention to the railway and its other 
ancillary services. 


OBITUARY 


Albert Hubener, who retired in 1947 
as superintendent of the Missouri Paci- 
fic shops at North Little Rock, Ark., 
died recently. 


William S. Basinger, who retired on 
March 1, 1942, as general passenger 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific 
at Omaha, Neb., died on November 28 
of a heart attack at the age of 75. 


Alpheus M. Holmes, who retired in 1939 
as purchasing agent of the Lehigh & 
Hudson River at Warwick, N.Y., died 
on November 20 at his home in that 
city, at the age of 75. 


Warren C. Logan, general auditor of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and 
the Wichita. Valley, with headquarters 
at Fort Worth, Tex., died recently. 
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HSGI Tension Cast 
Valve Snap Rings 


UNT-SPILLER (HSGI) Individually Cast Valve Snap 
Rings have true rotundity, in contrast to tub-cast rings 
which are forced out-of-round when the gaps are closed. Thus, 
with their cast-in tension, they exert equal pressure at every 
point. No “spotty” wear on rings or bushing wall. Finally, be- 
cause they are individually cast, HSGI Valve Snap Rings 
have greater hardness and finer structure on all sides—top, 
bottom, inner, and outer surfaces. That too means longer wear. 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 


Rings made for Diesel and other serv- and ready to apply. They can be made promptly upon receipt 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from P é 
Hunt-Spiller Air-Furnace Gun Iron. Of any order. Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation, 383 Dorchester 


Ave., Boston 27, Mass. In Canada: Jos. Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 
Namur St., Montreal 16, P.Q. Export Agents: International 
Ry. Supply Co., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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HSGI Tension-Cast Valve Snap Rings are supplied finished 
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Northern Pacific......... 


&S. F. and P. & S. F.) 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy. .... 


Chic., Rock I. & Pac.. .... 
d Denver & R.G. Wn. ......... 


L 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
G. C. 


Southern Pacific......... 


Union Pacific............ 


International-Gt. Northern*. . .1§ 
Kansas City Southern. ....... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines....... 
Missouri Pacific¥............. 
Texas & Pacific.......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southw. Lines....... 


Texas & New Orleans..... 


. Boston & Albany.......... 1948 
Pe 1947 
f.2 | Boston & Maine....... 1948 
se 1947 
we, iN. Y.,.NoE& Htid.......: 1948 
vA 1947 

Delaware & Hudson...... 1948 
1947 
Del., Lack. & Western.........1948 
1947 

oS eee 1948 
% 1947 
® | Grand Trunk Western..... 1948 
m 1947 
2) Lehigh Valley........... 1948 
“ 1947 
| New York Central..... ......1948 
~ 1947 
9 New York, Chic. & St. L. ... . .1948 
a) 1947 

Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1948 
1947 
ON er ee ee 1948 
1947 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 1948 

~ 1947 
5 | Central of New Jersey*....... 1948 
te 1947 
PY) Central of Pennsylvania... ...1948 

1947 

— | Chicago & Eastern IIl..... 1948 
J 1947 
@ ) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1948 
Q 1947 
q | Pennsylvania System..... 1948 
& 1947 
& ee 1948 
3 1947 

Western Maryland....... 1948 
o 1947 

128 Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1948 
§ 4.2 1947 
& 5 & ) Norfolk & Western 1948 

am | 1947 
(Atlantic Coast Line...... 1948 
1947 

Central of Georgia....... 1948 

- 1947 
© | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..........1948 
bo ; 1947 
Pa Illinois Central.......... 1948 

1947 

E ) Louisville & Nashville... ..... 1948 
& 1947 
% | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis... .. 1948 
3 1947 

“ | Seaboard Air Line 1948 

194, 

eS re 1948 
1947 

Chicago & North Western..... 1948 
1947 

s | Chicago Great Western....... 1948 
= 1947 
@ | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac..... 1948 
~ 1947 
« | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. .1948 
5 J 1947 
B Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1948 
. 1947 
a Great Northern.......... 1948 
4 1947 
Ss Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M... .1948 

1947 


1948 
1947 


Locomotive miles 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 








= 


. Principal 
Train- an 
miles helper 


113,658 117,104 
145,036 150,951 
307,832° 318,391 
314,142 321,570 
336,047 633,048 
346,486 542,769 


305,275 370,302 
278,981 336,897 
316,975 356,328 
331,050 376,587 
684,791 725,354 
792,857 846,719 
295,589 302,997 
317,792 324,392 
320,504 359,056 
330,462 367,429 
3,305,429 3,540,337 
3,284,942 3,504,888 


671,218 693,979 


1,964,589 2,420,106 
2,087,720 2,627,921 


3,759,584 4,231,282 
3,917,304 4,445,382 
445,747 471,018 
447,874 503,474 
219,650 272,503 
239,267 291,018 


1,780,738 1,907,747 
1,792,075 1,905,436 
888,418 940,800 
842,155 902,031 
858,139 878,482 
802,543 819,774 


1,481,446 1,486,423 
1,502,739 1,517,638 
1,510,218 1,631,453 
1,578,783 1,708,843 


1,639,697 1,667,204 
1,734,471 1,763,756 


1,101,670 1,154,350 
1,133,205 1,185,422 
224,754 224,914 
277,392 281,122 
1,567,141 1,663,351 
1,588,919 1,669,503 
238,598 (254,485 
231,818 246,034 
175,453 176,081 
178,293 178,922 
1,214,541 1,212,611 
1,114,184 1,120,300 
487,018 503,201 
463,643 476,033 
983,178 1,042,699 
953,220 1,005,632 
2,863,874 3,022,476 
3,126,309 3,330,921 
1,395,928 1,433,861 
1,531,276 1,583,811 
1,282,138 1,324,252 
1,329,450 1,370,781 
424,120 478,007 
444,188 494,873 
2,306,452 2,574,081 
2,275,148 2,562,956 
2,575,711 2,677,758 
2912,375 3,065,550 
229,7 835 
265,811 303,980 
226,592 228,690 


1,475,383 5 519,600 
1,617,675 1 693, 094 
486,398 486,398 
507,215 507,215 


357,238 357,903 
948,277 948,526 
953,880 954,144 


Light 


15,828 


264,711 
307,274 


40,656 


81,414 
85,575 
62,843 
65,537 


58, 461 
131,940 


20, 455 


Car miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 
(thou- cent excl.locos. rev.and ———————_. 
sands) loaded &tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O 
2,948 65.0 191,205 81,815 6 33 
3,363 63.6 220,622 92,521 2 26 
11,030 71.6 685,900 308,914 2 21 
11,722 74.0 703,260 312,237 18 
12,879 71.1 789,456 363,815 15 38 
13,564 72.6 795,358 357,026 4 30 
12,965 68.3 956,663 528,300 30 29 
12,321 70.8 859,983 465,964 37 21 
13,508 70.7 901,248 431,515 25 19 
14,209 71.9 936,303 446,278 19 14 
36,984 67.2 2,444,116 1,054,350 49 64 
38,683 67.1 2,547,416 1,079,245 20 79 
9,523 66.0 1779 298,323 4 10 
10,008 64.9 672,005 299,00. 9 
13,200 69.9 914,930 463,989 2 24 
14,692 71.8 989,629 500,122 10 61 
118,873 64.2 8,414,708 4,053,763 78 280 
120,877 65.9 8,175, 480 3, 841, 691 42 347 
25,442 69.8 1,643,763 "89 16 21 
26,751 69.2 1,715,188 763,535 2 19 
4,373 68.9 369,456 225,510 3 13 
4,247 68.6 347,298 206,725 1 16 
23,473 71.6 1,496,934 668,965 10 38 
23,845 72.1 1,514,580 682,763 7 39 
70,855 64.5 5,275,188 2,680,106 21 287 
74,323 65.9 5,386,376 2,726,298 10 312 
3,180 68.6 41,378 128,242 1l 
3,354 64.6 248,977 129,587 22 
3,160 68.1 236,710 132,536 15 
3,255 69.3 239,232 125,887 3 17 
5,451 68.3 362,782 179,013 Xe 17 
5,356 71.6 348,392 172,824 om 17 
3,578 68.6 274,891 151,981 8 4 
3,856 70.0 290,458 160,702 8 6 
153,497 65.7 11,163,945 5,689,598 30 256 
159,774 68.8 11,139,994 5,693,981 37 275 
16,308 66.6 1,278,289 711,905 25 47 
17,262 67.7 1,300,886 726,474 34 33 
7,967 61.1 667,282 367,873 5 13 
8,352 62.8 702,516 392,071 2 8 
77,023 58.3 6,547,358 3,742,504 5 93 
81,156 59.2 6,801,774 3,875,525 “f 90 
39,624 57.2 3,562,949 1,962,179 25 14 
40,220. 59.5 3,493,609 1,940,365 29 19 
21,466 66.5 1,441,078 674,492 10 74 
22,514 66.2 1,478,657 675,667 45 58 
7,439 72.8 485,825 240,014 3 8 
6,968 73.2 447,529 217,595 = 12 
16,731 73.6 1,081,187 529,667 19 17 
17,932 74.9 1,145,578 576,009 ai 6 
54,316 65.3 3,795,482 1,833,352 13 88 
55,382 64.8 3,818,865 1,807,464 24 79 
40,105 62.3 2,981,285 1,563,650 7 80 
40,791 65.0 2,937,362 1,541,787 4 82 
6,653 77.1 429,477 218,413 ar 7 
6,705 76.5 418,633 202,674 ae 20 
21,491 68.2 1,435,376 681,550 28 50 
21,302 70.2 1,388,282 647,558 17 55 
44,270 70.5 2,839,552 1,319,345 25 122 
47,077 71.0 2,946,168 1,340,077 37 99 
35,413 64.3 2,536,070 1,097,803 1 104 
38,538 69.6 2,537,233 1,156,140 110 
9,516 69.1 625,636 278,034 2 14 
9,491 71.5 618,607 286,237 1 10 
53,596 66.1 3,722,019 1,744,680 35 87 
53,918 66.5 3,684,702 1,694,788 20 98 
6,331 71.0 433,525 205,331 a. fA 
6,100 72.4 406,830 192,571 33 32 
9,382 651.4 897,566 546,169 a ic 
9,666 51.1 883,190 537,896 Gs 
47,351 60.8 3,661,212 1,833,075 24 71 
43,626 63.4 3,292,147 1,640,247 33 62 
14,619 60.0 1,057,985 485,628 9 
13,552 663 919,362 437,237 11 
39,780 66.4 2,829,387 1,316,186 12 48 
37,851 69.0 2,577,556 1,201,563 31 52 
108,351 69.1 7,160,053 2,969,098 50 157 
116,664 69.5 7,757,890 3,306,139 54 112 
55,815 62.7 4,005,411 1,843,918 33 85 
58,506 64.3 4,164,959 1,948,274 4 68 
40,471 63.8 2,800,288 1,265,179 15 61 
42,263 67.0 2,867,709 1,339,224 22 85 
14,596 72.5 991,055 478,059 17 33 
14,328 75.9 952,938 466,695 27 31 
94,818 64.4 6,522,171 2,635,127 1 132 
91,727 68.0 6,081,322 2,518,036 2 159 
104,306 63.2 7,387,964 2,875,180 63 114 
111,801 64.8 7,708,999 3,231,517 48 87 
10,745 980.8 647,659 318,228 35 22 
12,121 80.4 747,261 369,307 35 20 
6,701 68.2 479,231 227,243 Sis 8 
6,577 70:2 450,712 221,176 me 13 
10,679 67.4 725,025 346,203 4 6 
9,844 65.5 673,665 315,835 2 12 
19,896 61.4 1,380,957 616,578 19 
17,291 66.0 1,146,750 521,968 35 
50,227 66.5 3,471,399 1,601,280 60 
52,609 66.8 676 1,663,471 3 57 
15,458 60.0 1,120,425 462,707 5 11 
16,693 60.5 1,185,124 502,275 9 13 
22,598 64.7 1,573,421 691,060 27 36 
24,819 64.8 1,722,223 762,441 18 31 
14,300 73.3 873,452 390,446 13 15 
13,659 75.1 856,469 382,854 11 13 
26,614 68.8 1,783,250 796,672 36 
26,479 70.5 1,736,107 781,379 39 
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Region, road and year 








( Boston @ Albany <5 6. 6625002 1948 
s | 1947 
2 xy Boston & Maine........... 1948 
v 1947 
2m Na Woe Neti tidinc ccs 1948 
| 1947 
Delaware & Hudson.......... 1948 
1947 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1948 
1947 
MUR it ic. <5: aiees sree ii wre? eo ee 1948 
1947 
Grand Trunk Western........ 1948 
1947 
Lenin VANEYs. 0.5050 cn eetkas 1948 
1947 
New: York Central... ..5...... 1948 
1947 
New York, Chic. & St. L..... .1948 
1947 
Pitté. ®@ LakeEne: ...c60% oo 1948 
1947 
WRGUASI oc iiciaun cane ds Osea 1948 
1947 
Baltimore @ Ohio... 60.85 oak 1948 
1947 : 
Central of New Jersey*....... 1948 
1947 
Central of Pennsylvania... ...1948 
1947 
Chicago & Eastern Iil......... 1948 
1947 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1948 
1947 
Pennsylvania System......... 1948 
1947 
OS UO a 1948 
1947 
Western Maryland........... 1948 
a 1947 
ag { Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1948 
$.9 1947 
5 2 ) Norfolk & Western....... 1948 : 
ay | 1947 
rAtlantic Coast Line.......... 1948 
1947 
Central of Georgia...........1948 
1947 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1948 
1947 
TMOG Central: ois cc osc ctnnd 1948 
1947 
Louisville & Nashville........ 1948 < 
1947 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis... .. 1948 
1947 
Seaboard Air Line...........1948 
1947 
705 11) 1c: 00 eA cc a ea 1948 
1947 
( Chicago & North Western..... 1948 
1947 
Chicago Great Western.......1948 
1947 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac..... Se] 
194 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. .1948 
, 1947 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 1948 
1947 
Great NOTUNeMies. 6. 64 sans oo os 1948 
1947 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M....1948 
1947 
Northern Pacific............. 1948 
1947 
‘Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1948 
G.C. & S. F. and P. & S. F.) 1947 
Chic., Burl. & QaINCiis.< .c4%8 1948 
1947 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac.......... 1948 
1947 
Denver & R.G. Wn.......... 1948 
1947 
Southern Pacific............. 1948 
1947 
Union Pacific................ 1948 
1947 
Western Pacific.............. 1948 
1947 
International-Gt. Northern*.. .1948 
2 . 1947 
s | Kansas City Southern........ 1948 
2 a 1947 
} | Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ......1948 
eae 1947 
« | Missouri Pacific¥............. 1948 
O¢ . 1947 
@ | Texas & Pacific.............. 1948 
ae | 1947 
© | St. Louis-San Francisco....... 1948 
3 ; 1947 
& | St. Louis Southw. Lines....... 1948 
1 “ 1947 
{ exos & New Orleans......... 1948 
1947 
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Freight cars on line 
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19,372 


Foreign 


3,131 
6,332 
30,227 
32,926 
7,570 
8,191 
16,090 
17,127 


19, 856 
34,626 


16,318 


Total 
5,413 


35,159 
76,400 


19,291 
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Items for the Month of August 1948 Compared with August 1947 


G.t.m.per G.t.m.per Net 
train-hr. train-mi. ton-mi. 
excl.locos excl.locos per 


and 
tenders 


33,134 
30,451 
56,368 
58,708 
64,819 
67,569 


aaeat 


36, '103 


and 
tenders 


train- 


1,085 


Net. 
ton-m1. 


WWir RWW? 


WONT Ero tok 
> mt NI Ay in bo 00 
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31.7 


we x 
SCrPONNON WN 
STLS 00 G0 DOO es 


ooo 


20 GOO 


Net 


ton-mi. 


1 ,050 


Car 
miles 
per 


W bo 
~ 


PO ie SOON 


ME AW Riv Ho wi 


Pe Oe 
Oo 


49.6 


Net 
Daily 


Coal 
lb. per 
ton-miles 1000 
per road- g.t.m. 


mile inc. loco. 
7,291 143 
8,245 169 
5,707 102 
5,756 102 
6,601 79 
6,328 86 
21,463 101 
18,931 97 
14,350 103 
14,841 104 
15,259 99 
15,619 92 
9,901 72 
9,923 86 
12,080 97 
13,021 96 
12,648 104 
11,987 103 
14,686 80 
14,873 82 
32,621 84 
29,904 97 
9,063 105 
9,250 101 
14,229 138 
14,417 141 
9,920 105 
10.001 121 
20,072 130 
19,065 110 
6,353 104 
6,126 111 
20,599 196 
13,258 115 
18,311 110 
18,311 116 
16,176 95 
17,282 97 
14,178 135 
5,110 143 
24,131 75 
25,109 72 
30,041 87 
29,693 84 
3,921 118 
3,923 115 
4,342 123 
3,939 137 
6,001 2 
6,529 49 
9,029 lli 
8,860 114 
10,619 124 
10,457 115 
6,704 143 
6,215 123 
5,309 109 
5,040 115 
6,599 124 
6,701 125 
4,396 109 
4,627 114 
6,207 109 
6,390 116 
5,278 109 
5,120 109 
4,124 104 
3,868 110 
30,855 58 
31,721 56 
7,179 87 
6,424 87 
3,748 84 
3,370 87 
6,440 127 
5,852 128 
7,322 97 
8,137 96 
6,861 92 
7,255 92 
5,361 97 
5,667 97 
6,312 166 
6,102 166 
10,503 91 
9,956 99 
9,512 110 
10,660 118 
8,612 51 
9,994 60 
6,604 86 
6,428 102 
12,619 97 
11,512 101 
6,137 79 
5,195 80 
7,394 102 
7,682 103 
8,059 81 
8,753 88 
4,830 114 
5,329 116 
8,033 73 
7,876 72 
5,957 83 
5,837 R4 


(1090) 79 





Mi. 
per 
loco. 











Current Publications 


BOOKS 


The 727th Railway Operating Bat- 
talion in World War II. 102 pages, 
illustrations, maps. Published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Price $5. 

The historical and pictorial record of 
the 727th Railway Operating Battalion, 
Transportation Corps, Military Railway 
Service, in the North African and 
European theatres of World War II. 
Sponsored by the Southern, this batta- 
lion trained at Camp Shelby, Miss., and 
saw action in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, France and Germany. A map of 
each area where the battalion served, 
showing the lines operated by it, is 
included, as well as a number of photo- 
graphs of members of the battalion. 
There are also numerous illustrations 
of railroad operation and railroad equip- 
ment. 


GATX: A History of the General 
American Transportation Corporation, 
1898-1948, by Ralph C. Epstein. 198 
pages, illustrations, charts. Published by 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation, 135 S. LaSalle st., Chi- 
cago 90, Ill. Limited free distribution. 

This is a business history covering 
the growth and development of the Gen- 


eral American Transportation Corpora- 
tion. Beginning with the organization 
of the Atlantic Seaboard Dispatch 
(predecessor of General American) in 
1898, chapter one presents a general pic- 
ture of the development of the company. 
Succeeding chapters discuss the develop- 
ment of car lines, leases and rentals; 
development of car manufacturing; di- 
versification of manufacturing interests ; 
storage terminals and precooling; fi- 
nancial history; war record; and or- 
ganization and operating policies. One 
whole chapter is devoted to photographs 
of company personnel, plants, and prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company, and 
another to a company chronology and 
personnel list. An appendix contains, in 
tabular form, the data on which all 
charts are based. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Koppers Industrial Protective Coat- 
ings Prevent Corrosion. 12 pages, illus- 
tvations. Published by Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This bulletin describes in detail the 
various types of protective coatings for 
cold application, in addition to informa- 
tion on coverage, primers needed, drying 
time, thinners, and temperature limits. 
It also presents pictures of specific ap- 
plications, and outlines methods of pre- 
venting corrosion caused by industrial 
atmospheres, chemical fumes, moisture, 
etc. 
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WManugacturcer of AIR-PUSH Weadshield Wiper 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIAWA 
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METAL FABRICATOR 
CUTS COSTS 67 PER CENT 


—CAN YOU? 































G.E.’s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts: 
manual — movie 
—review booklets. 






Get these facts to your key men 
and see how much you can save 


¢ WITH ARC WELDING, a fabricator cut 
costs on one large metal part by 67%. 
¢ WITH ARC WELDING, a truck builder 
slashed production on dump trailer 
bodies to an unprecedented 15 hours. 





In your plant, too, savings like these in time 
and money are possible—when your key per- 
sonnel know the up-to-the-minute facts on 
arc welding—know how to put them to work 
on your problems. And it’s so easy to get the 
facts to them now—at no cost to you! 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Electric Arc 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of arc welding from a list of 
welding services for the user to specific ex- 
amples of production feats in plants like 
yours. It provides up-to-date data about 
available equipment, power supply require- 
ments, design and safety measures. It’s 
written by experts, without sales bias, in a 
language your men can easily understand. 
Look through it. Satisfy yourself that it 
will pay off in your plant, then— 

Get a FREE showing of the film 
Your key personnel will enjoy learning the 
newest facts on arc welding in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here’s a thirty- 
minute General Electric sound film in full 
color that wallops across its ideas—actually 
shows you precisely how arc welding is 
building better products cheaper in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by arc-welding 
specialists in terms that are grasped readily. 
Show it to your key men and— 

Get FREE review booklets 
They’re ideal for individual study and re- 
view. Have as many as you like, but— 

ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember—today’s 
are welding offers you unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to cut costs, improve quality, lick 
difficult production problems. So start the 
ball rolling by filling in the coupon below, 
and we'll rush you a copy of the G-E 
Electric Arc Welding Manual. Do it now! 


TO BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 














Attach 
to your 
business 
letterhead 


— =n om 


General Electric Co. 
Section G 684-9 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Please mail me a sample copy of the G-E 
Arc Welding Manual without cost or 
obligation, with details on how | can 
arrange for a FREE SHOWING of the 
film. (Extra copies at regular manual 
price—$1.25.) 


Name Title. 





Company. 
Street. 
City. 


GENERAL (jc) ELECTRIC 
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General News 
(Continued from page 64) 


25 Per Cent Increase in Rates 
Sought by Northeast Truckers 

A general increase in class and com- 
modity rates of at least 25 per cent 
over the present levels, an immediate 
10 per cent interim increase in all rates 
and the issuance by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of a minimum-rate 
order establishing the level of rates 
found by it to be lawful as a minimum 
level for all rates is sought in a peti- 
tion which 147 motor carriers operating 
in New England, New York and New 
Jersey have filed with the commission. 
The carriers would make the increases 
effective at “the earliest possible date 
on less than statutory notice.” 

The carriers told the commission that 
their costs of operation have increased 
to the extent that their net income is 
inadequate to permit them to remain 
financially solvent and to provide the 
public with adequate and efficient trans- 
portation services to meet the needs of 
commerce and national defense as re- 
quired by the national transportation 
policy. 

The proposed minimum rate order, 
the petitioners told the commission, is 
a “vital” necessity. Such an order, they 
added, protects both the public and 
carrier, prevents the establishment of 
discriminatory and non-compensatory 
rates and prevents the shifting of the 
burden of transportation costs from one 
commodity to another or from com- 
modity to class rates. 


A.C.L. Seeks More Time to Finish 
Signaling Installation Program 

The Atlantic Coast Line has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to extend for one year from December 
31 the time within which it will be 
required to comply with the commis- 
sion’s June 17, 1947, order requiring 
railroads to install certain signaling de- 
vices on lines over which high-speed 
trains are run. The A.C.L. said it has 
been proceeding as rapidly as practicable 
with its signal modernization program 
between Richmond, Va., and Orlando, 
Fla., which system, it said, is being 
designed for application of continuously 
controlled cab signals on those portions 
of the line where speeds of 80 m.p.h. 
or more are permitted. 

The road, however, said that delay 
in starting the “field work” on the pro- 
gram was experienced due to the large 
amount of engineering necessary to pre- 
pare plans, in addition to the time re- 
quired to manufacture necessary ma- 
terials. It also told the commission pro- 
gress has been retarded because of its 
inability to procure qualified signalmen. 

The A.C.L. said that actual con- 
Struction was started at Richmond in 
June, 1947, and that it expects that 100 
miles of new double track signaling will 
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have been placed in service by Decem- 
ber 31. This program, it said, includes 
installing new electro-pneumatic inter- 
lockings at Meadow, Va.,_ Falling 
Creek, and Emporia, Garysburg, N.C., 
Weldon and South Weldon; moderniz- 
ing the centralized traffic control double 
track signaling between Dunlop, Va., 
and South Collier; respacing of all 
signals and installing new color light 
signals. 

The A.C.L. said that the new double 
track signaling between Richmond and 
Rocky Mount, N.C., approximately 120 
miles, is now near completion, and is 
designed for the application of con- 
tinuous cab signaling. It added that 
engineering has been started and signal 
materials ordered for the modernization 
of signaling between Rocky Mount and 
Fayetteville and that an application to 
the commission covering these changes 
is now being prepared. The latter seg- 
ment and that between Folkston, Ga., 
and Newell, the road said, also are 
being equipped for the application of 
continuous cab signaling. 


East Coast Embargoes Lifted 


Coincident with settlement of the east 
coast longshoremen’s strike, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, effective 
November 30, removed its embargo 
against freight consigned for export 





and coastal shipping through eight 
north Atlantic ports (see Railway Age 
of November 20, page 217, and Novem- 
ber 27, page 62). 

The Railway Express Agency’s em- 
bargo on traffic into and out of New 
York, and individual railroad embar- 
goes on |. c. |. traffic into certain parts 
of the New York area, have also been 
lifted. As reported in Railway Age of 
November 27, page 62, the express em- 
bargo resulted from a slowdown of 
agency employees, now halted pending 
negotiations; while the railroad em- 
bargoes were caused by a strike of 
New York truck drivers, now settled. 


Plan to Spend $100 Million to 
Improve National of Mexico 


A resolution calling for reorganiza- 
tion and rehabilitation of the: National 
ot Mexico has been drafted by Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman of Mexico. It is 
understood that $100,000,000 of a loan 
being negotiated by Mexico is to be 
spent for the purchase of new rolling 
stock and motive power, for the ex- 
tension of the lines and for the moderni- 
zation of properties. 

In addition, the Mexican government 
intends to change the organizational 
structure of the road and to modify cer- 
tain clauses of the labor contracts which 
are said to hamper the proper functions 
of administration. These and other steps 
contemplated by the government are 
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the result of a railway study conducted 
by a committee composed of representa- 
tives of the National of Mexico, the De- 
partment of Communications, the Fed- 
eral Treasury and the Railway Union. 

President ‘Aleman’s resolution, in 
brief, specifies that: (1) the treasury 
is to furnish the lines, beginning in 
1949, an amount equal to a 10 per cent 
tax on gross earnings of the Nationai 
of Mexico, the money to be invested in 
purchase of equipment and materials; 
(2) the Mexican government is to fur- 
nish the lines the necessary amounts to 
cover their floating debt up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, which is estimated at 65,- 
000,000 pesos (approximately $9,489,- 
000) ; (3) the government is also to ob- 
tain the necessary credits needed for 
the purchase of equipment and for other 
improvements; and freight and passen- 
ger rates are to be increased to the ex- 
tent that will permit the lines, together 
with economies and increase in produc- 
tion to be obtained through the modi- 
fication of working conditions, to bal- 
ance their finances. 

The Mexican chief executive has also 
submitted a proposal to Congress which 
would modify the present organizational 
structure of the lines. The proposal 
stipulates, among other things, the au- 
thority to be vested in the National of 
Mexico’s board of directors and the 
duties of various committees of the 
lines. 

In connection with one point of Mr. 
Aleman’s resolution, the Federal Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration of 
Mexico has approved certain changes 
in labor contracts and ruled that such 
modifications are to be made immedi- 
ately. No counter demands have been 
made by the Railway Union. The princi- 
pal modifications are intended to give 
management freedom to appoint officers 
in so-called “confidential” positions; to 
compel train crews to “double” without 
double pay; to mobilize men from 
places where they are not needed to 
points where they are needed; to re- 
strict payment of overtime; to appoint 
company representatives to the dis- 
ciplinary committee without Union in- 
terference; to restrict issuance of passes 
to employees; to establish department 
and division seniority rights instead of 
system seniority rights, and to make 
promotions on the basis of knowledge 
and experience instead of on seniority 
rights only as heretofore. 


More RR‘s Hike Commuter Fares 


Unless suspended by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, an eight per cent in- 
crease in commutation fares will be 
placed in effect this month on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Cover-All protection For complete informa- 


The Chicago, Aurora & Elgin plans to 
hike its commutation fares by five per 
cent. The Chicago & North Western 
and the Illinois Central were previously 
authorized increases of eight per cent 
each, as was noted in the Railway Age 
of October 16, page 80, and November 
13, page 59. 
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